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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee ee 
| it centre of interest in the European situation has 

shifted from Paris and the Ruhr to Berlin and New 
York. In the area of conflict itself there has been one 
very ugly incident at Essen, where a crowd was fired on 
and eleven civilians were killed and many injured. The 
Germans have attempted to rush eight trains of raw 
material into unoccupied Germany by sending them full 
tilt down the line without drivers. Six trains are said to 
have got through, but two collided and were wrecked. 
The French continually extend the area of occupation 
and are now in the great city of Mannheim, 


But these incidents cannot be said to mark any change 
irom the position of sullen deadlock which has continued 
ior nearly three months. The real event has been the 
levelopment of the positive side of the policy of the 
verman Government. The negative side is represented 
by sustained passive resistance in the occupied area. The 
positive side is now being disclosed. It consists in 
gradually laying down constructive proposals of what 
vermany is willing to do to reach a practicable repara- 
tions settlement. The first step in this policy was taken 
by the German Foreign Minister, Dr. Rosenberg, speaking 
before the Foreign Relations Committee of the Reichstag. 
In effect what he said was that Germany was prepared to 
accept the verdict of an American Commission of Bankers 
as to what she could pay and would float a loan to begin 
these payments at once. French evacuation of German 
territory would be carried out by definite stages (like 
German evacuation in 1870) as the payments were made. 
The importance of this announcement can hardly be 


overestimated, 








On Wednesday, March 28th, the Commons discussed 
the foreign situation and Mr. Asquith brought up the 
question of the German offer. Mr. Bonar Law’s throat 
did not allow him to speak, so Mr. Baldwin answered on 
behalf of the Government. He contented himself, how- 
ever, with referring the House to Mr. Ronald McNeill for 
information about the Rosenberg statement. What Mr. 
McNeill said was this :—‘* The proposal now put forward 
by the German Foreign Secretary was exactly the same 
as was suggested several months ago by the Secretary of 
State in a speech at New Haven, U.S.A.” Exactly; but 
does Mr. MeNeill really see no difference between the 
American Secretary of State saying what he thought 


| Germany ought to do and the German Foreign Minister 
| saying, with the authority of his Cabinet behind him, 


| does. 








what Germany is actually prepared to do? No doubt he 
His attempt to regard them as the same was 
merely a rather striking instance of what a Minister will 
say when driven into a tight place at the end of a debate. 


On the other hand, Mr. McNeill was on safer ground 
when he said that France would not hear of the offer. 
And this, of course, does take away from its practical and 
direct importance. It is rather indirectly as a means of 
clearing the issue, so that an informed public opinion all 
over the world may be arrived at, that the offer is im- 
portant. We publish in our leading columns a very clear 
summing up of the American attitude by a correspondent 
in New York. We were particularly interested in Mr. 
Baruch’s views. He said that he thought French action 
would expedite rather than retard a reparations settle- 
ment, but that the question should be ‘* moved out of the 
realm of politics and human emotions and based on 
Germany’s actual ability to pay.” This really defines 
what we believe is a profound, though inevitable, American 
misreading of French motives. The very last thing the 
French want is a settlement based on financial practica- 
bility. If and when America is forced by circumstances 
to intervene, she will appreciate the realities of the 
situation. Till then it is perhaps better that she should 
retain an attitude of sympathy to French aims—for the 
French people both we and will always retain 
sympathy and admiration, 


she 


It is not an exaggeration to say that the new Indian 
Constitution is now being put to its most critical test. 
A situation has arisen such as it was obvious to everyone 
would sooner or later and meet which the 
framers of the Constitution set up a certain definite 
remedy. This remedy has now been applied and we 
may judge of efficacy. To the 
Legislative Assembly have twice rejected the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to double the salt tax, in order to fill 


arise, to 


its be particular, 


the gap of some £2,666,000 between expenditure and 
revenue. The Government was unable to effect further 
retrenchments, and the Legislative Assembly made no 
Hence 
Lord Reading considered that the measure was “ essential 
to the interests of British India ” within the meaning of 
the Government of India Act. Accordingly he used his 
powers under section 678 of that Act to “certify ” the 


alternative proposal for raising the revenue. 
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measure—in other words, to declare it law over the 
head of the Assembly. 


This is how the matter now stands. Lord Reading 
has very wisely not committed the common error of 
Governments which refuse to explain their actions, 
but has issued a detailed statement of the reasons which 
have led him to overrule the Assembly. It is a con- 
vincing document, which lays bare very frankly the 
position of the Government and the absolute necessity 
of securing this year a Budget that balances after five 
years of deficit. The salt tax is a traditionally obnoxious 
measure, but the incidence of the present additions 
cannot be called oppressive since it is said to work out 
at something like 8d. per annum per head. We shall 
now see whether the Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution 
will stand the strain that has thus inevitably been thrown 
upon it. It is, indeed, not the first time that the Viceroy 
has used his powers of certification, but it seems as 
though the present case, on the always crucial point of 
taxation, will form the precedent of success or of failure 
under the new system. It is idle to deplore the rashness 
of the Assembly in thus rejecting a demonstrably neces- 
sary measure. The Constitution was expressly framed 
to meet such rashness, inevitable in a people utterly 
unused to self-government. We shall see whether the 
dyarchy was adequately safeguarded or not. 


The long-drawn-out business of clearing up the Augean 
mess of the late Government’s dealing with Turkey 
seems at last to be coming to an end. The Allies have 
communicated their reply to the Turkish counter-pro- 
posals, and it has been considered, it is said, not unfavour- 
ably by Kemal’s Cabinet. Thus it seems likely that a 
new Conference will soon meet at Lausanne with a real 
prospect of reaching agreement. Meanwhile, Kemal has 
suddenly decided “ to go to the country.”” The Pasha, 
contrary to public expectation, will submit himself for 
re-election. This is taken as an important sign that, at 
any rate for the moment, he does not wish to become 
a dictator. Moderate opinion favours the election as 
likely to return a less extreme Assembly. 


On the other hand, an unpleasant incident has to be 
balanced against this apparent growth of Constitutional- 
ism in Turkey. Ali Shukhry Bey, one of the moderate 
leaders, was recently shot by a Nationalist bravo, one 
Osman Agha. Suspicion at once fell on the Government, 
since it was known that it was by no means sorry to rid 
itself of an able and powerful opponent. The Govern- 
ment, however, took vigorous action and sent a force 
of gendarmerie in pursuit of Osman. They surrounded 
Osman and his gang and killed him and either killed or 
dispersed his followers. But this again is taken in some 
quarters as a rather suspiciously fortunate event for 
the Government, since it avoids a trial, at which all 
sorts of inconvenient things might have been said. On 
the whole, however, there really does seem to be evidence 
that Turkey is making some progress towards becoming 
a more ordered State. 


Zaghlul Pasha, the leader of the Egyptian Nationalists, 
has been released from his imprisonment at Gibraltar. 
A new Government has just been formed at Cairo, and 
Zaghlul’s release is presumably intended to give this 
Cabinet a chance of winning real support with the people. 
Zaghlul is over seventy and his health has suffered 
considerably. Hence he does not appear to be returning 
to Egypt (even assuming that he has British permission 
to do so), but intends to recuperate in France. The 


effect of the release in Cairo is said to have been con- 
siderable and fortunate, 








The death sentence recently passsd by 
Government on the Archbishop Ciepliak has 
muted to ten years’ solitary confinement, probably 
the result of the violent protests raised on all sides be 
original sentence was passed for alleged political Ps 
and as part of a general anti-religious policy of the Sent, 
Government. The commutation is, of course, only bei 
in the letter ; the spirit remains. Undoubtedly this incid : 
will be used as an argument for the recognition of Russ, 
since it has shown only too clearly how really sa 
in a crisis is our present position. The death Sentens 
of Mgr. Butkevitch, who was condemned with the 
Archbishop, has not been commuted. He was shot m 
Saturday. Mr. Hodgson, the British Trade Repr. 
sentative in Moscow, in common with representatiy, 
of other nations, sent a note to M. Tchitcherin requestins 
the Soviet not to execute Mgr. Butkevitch. 4 repl 
was sent to Mr. Hodgson protesting in impudent ter, 
and with irrelevant statements about Ireland and Inj, 
against foreign interference in the course of Soyie 
justice. Mr. Hodgson returned the Note. The Pols 
have been particularly disturbed over these incide 
and have barely been prevented from violence in the 
demonstrations. 


the Soy, 
been Cop, 


Feeling against Russia is so bitter indeed in Polayj 








that it seems to have impaired the national senses ¢ 
beauty and humour. For some of her citizens inteyj 
to pull down the Orthodox Cathedral in Warsaw simp 
because its architecture is Russian and not Polish, 1) 
Middle Ages went to a good many extremes, and not 
very long ago we saw a false nationalism bring fort) 
various bastard acts of foolishness, but never has anythiny 
quite so silly as this been proposed before. As we 
destroy the Alhambra because it is Moorish, or burn th: 
Titians and Rembrandts in the National Gallery i 
Italy or Holland did not please us. 


We deal with the Labour situation in our leadin 
columns. We need only say here that no stoppage o/ 
work has yet resulted in any of the affected industries 
except, of course, among the farm labourers in a fey 
Norfolk districts and among the miners of the Rhondda 
Valley, who have struck against non-Union labour. 


The financial year ended with the unprecedented surplus 
of over £100,000,000. The actual figures of the Estimats 
and of the Revenue are as follows :-— 














Estimated Revenue ee «+ £910,775,000 
Actual Revenue .. e 914,012,452 
Estimated: Expenditure .. . £903,900,000 
Actual Expenditure ee 812,496,604 

Surplus ee ee »+ £101,515,848 


Income-tax yielded £50,000,000 more than the estimat 
Excess Profits Duty, on the other hand, yielded only 
£2,000,000 instead of the estimated £27,800,000. The 
special receipts from the sale of war stores, &c., producel 
only £51,000,000 instead of the estimated £90,000,000 
Expenditure on the Supply Services was £92,000,000 les 
than the estimate. The Income-tax and Excess Prolit 
figures tell their own tale. There was no prosperity it 
trade and the taxpayer paid too much. These two facts 
were no doubt intimately related. Trade would have 
been better if the taxpayer had been able to put mot 
capital into it. 


In this connexion we read with much satisfaction 
the Evening Standard of Tuesday a statement by ™ 
Robert Horne, who argued that we ought to rest contel! 
for the time being in the matter of debt redemption Ww" 
the over-payment made to the Sinking Fund as a result 
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of the huge surplus. Trade, he said, ought to be give 
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Sori penefit in the shape of tax reduction. We are sure 
PN con, fm the o Robert Horne is right. We have reached a 
ably yr oa money will be much more fruitfully spent 
S, Th ae invested in trade than in paying off debt. 
crim, DY t may be called an orgy of paying off debt is not 
P Sov yon either so righteous or so serviceable as at 
y bette ee ht it might seem to be. What we need more 
inciden “A Tit anything else is a steady standard of value. 
Rui, ao trader wants to know exactly where he stands. 
al a tee the War we could not help upsetting the stability 
ith “ of value, but we need not continue that evil now by 
hot ky wild rushes in order to trim the boat. A violent lurch 
Rem to one side is just as bad as a violent lurch to the other. 
ntatine A period of commercial depression is, in our opinion, 
Uestiny not the time to pay off debt, strong believers though we 
\ repl; are in the virtue of paying debts in general. 
ae The Daily Dispatch, that lively organ of the industrial 
5 * north, published an important article on the new race 
Mo in amaments that is beginning in the air. The writer 
Pg emphasizes the futility from everyone's point of view 
1 thes of the new air race. All it will probably result in will 
* B bean equality between this country, France and America, 
arrived at after immense financial sacrifices from the 
Poland peoples of each country. Why should we not do in the 
ses of air what America has done for the sea? The Powers 
intend JF might be summoned to London as they were summoned 
simply to Washington and asked to agree to asimple scheme 


Th & for equal, limited, armament. France herself might 





not » | conceivably agree to this if it was made perfectly clear 
forth | that unless she did so we should at once begin a building 
ything fF programme which would give us a larger air fleet than 
3 Well hers. 
sig During the week the Independent Labour Party has 
“ ~ & been holding its conference at the Queen’s Hall. The 
most interesting resolution was one which called in 
ading § question the whole system of Cabinet Government. 
ge of | The idea behind the motion was apparently to govern 
tries, fF by Committees of the House of Commons and to abolish 
| few J any system of whipping on divisions, so that Members 
ndda f hould be free to vote as they liked. Mr. Charles 
Trevelyan spoke very strongly against the motion, 
uttering a few “* home truths ” on the necessity of party 
plus solidarity and discipline, and the motion was referred 
uats F back. On the other hand, Mr. Wheatley produced a 
motion which forbade Independent Labour Party 
Members accepting hospitality from political opponents. 
This was passed by 98 votes to 90, which was silly and 
unfortunate. Anything which cuts off one party from 
hearing any political point of view but its own seems 
a pity, 
ate In annual conference at Brighton on Monday, the 
only F National Union of Teachers expressed general dissatis- 
The faction with the Board of Education, and made the same 
ced F particular objections as were raised on Thursday, March 
10. F 20th, in the House of Commons. In general, the Board 
les showed a tendency to retard the progress of education. 
iis F In the case of children moving upwards from elemen- 
yi tary schools, the former minimum of 25 per cent. 
acts F free places” had been made a maximum, thus 
av¢ | denying the advantages of more advanced education to 
or { many who were fully qualified mentally to profit by it. 
Certainly the education of a secondary school is little 
4 enough to deny anybody. Of course, what the N.U.T. 
Si particularly bitter about is the reintroduction of 
ent ‘unqualified ’’ teachers, for which there is no need, we 
xh | are told, save on the grounds of economy. This may or 
ut | ™@y not be a bad move. Many a “ qualified” teacher 
4 less fitted for teaching children than almost anybody 
one could name offhand. And vice versa. For teaching 








remains an art, not a science, and personality means 
more here than reason. There are, however, obvious 
dangers in a free-for-all system of choice. At any rate, 
in this respect, cheapness should be no criterion of 
desirability. In such matters, nothing can be too good 
for the nation’s children, 


As to the proposal to increase the size of classes, 
nothing could be worse. If it is obvious to the layman, 
it should at least be clear to the expert that no teacher, 
however gifted, can do justice to a class of thirty-five, 
much less of sixty. The result of these economies is to 
save about half the cost of one capital ship. If we have 
not yet reached the stage where the nation feels the 
need to maintain and build up its racial power through 
heredity, at least we can keep what we have achieved 
by centuries of patient toil along environmental lines. 
Education in all classes should be the last place for 
false economies. 


The death of Lord Carnarvon at Cairo, on Thursday, 
after a painful illness, seems almost too bad to be true. 
The whole world had felt something of the excitement, 
the “thrill” of his greatest of all “‘ finds’; and now 
for all of us this piece of great human good fortune has 
been utterly spoilt and wrecked. Lord Carnarvon lived 
indeed to see the harvest of his life work, but not to enjoy 
it. It is too hard a lesson for us to learn. It is for his 
family and for his very many, very near, friends that the 
deepest sympathy must be felt. 


On Wednesday, March 28th, General Maunoury died 
suddenly. His is one of those names which fate decided 
so to enmesh with great events that it can never be 
forgotten. It was he who, on September 5th, 1914, led 
the attack on Kluck’s exposed right flank. It will 
always remain uncertain whether it was to this attack or 
to Foch’s blow that the startling reversal of fortune 
which led to the German retreat from the Marne may 
be attributed. Certain it is that General Maunoury’s 
was the first of that series of gallant counter-offensives 
whose sum total was the turning back of the German 
wave. 


It has long been recognized that the sway of fashion 
is as absolute in things spiritual as in things temporal, 
in the intellectual sphere as in the material. Creeds 
and dogmas, poets and pastimes go in and out of public 
favour as easily and as arbitrarily as women’s hats 
increase or diminish their perimeter—or their skirts 
mount to knee or drop to ankle. But to-day a new 
tyranny of the mind is with us—the acrostic. The talk 
of ‘‘ the man at his club” is, we read, no longer of the 
rubber or the revoke, but of the “upright” and the 
“light.” We do not know if the new despot—he is 
really a very old one revived—be beneficent. Certainly 
he sends his servants scurrying hither and thither in the 
search of knowledge; or at any rate in search of that 
form of knowledge that can be found in a book of refer- 
ence. We do not know if many of our readers are 
addicted to this arduous form of mental exercise. If 
any of them could explain to us and to each other this 
new social phenomenon we should be both interested 
and grateful. 


We wish to thank those of our readers who have shown 
their confidence and interest in the Spectator by becoming 
Life Members. We publish an advertisement setting 
forth the terms of membership on page 610. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 8} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 102%; 
Thursdav week. 1013: a year ago, 994. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UNHAPPY LOYALISTS AND THE 
FREE STATE GOVERNMENT. 


y E shall not form a final judgment on the intentions 
of the Irish Free State towards the Loyalists in 
the matter of compensation until we know more of the 
facts ; but we are bound to say that even at this stage 
we are made extremely anxious by the character of the 
Bill which has just passed through the Lower House of 
the Free State Parliament. This Bil! is called the 
Criminal and Malicious Injuries Amendment Bill, and 
it introduces amendments to the existing law where 
no amendment seems to be needed, and where amend- 
ment can act only to the disadvantage of Loyalists. 
Our information is derived from a report on the Bill 
which has been issued by the Irish Claims Compensation 
Association, of 64 Victoria Street, S.W., and which was 
summarized in the Morning Post of Monday. 

We can have no hesitation in asking the Free State 
Government whether it does not see with what cruel 
unfairness the Bill, if it becomes law, may operate in the 
‘ase of the Loyalists, because it is as much in the interests 
of the Free State Government itself as in that of any 
other person or party that justice and not injustice should 
be done. No Government can hope to thrive which bases 
itself on wrong or—to put it no higher—upon a situation 
which gives rise to the suspicion that wrong is intended. 
The Free State Government is, as it were, just hanging 
on to life; a favourable tilt to the balance may help it, 
but an unfavourable one may ruin it; and among the 
influences which make or mar Governments in their 
early stages none is more potent than the opinion of the 
outside world. It is this opinion which the Free State 
can now mould, cither to its credit or its detriment. 
The need for compensation will be an immense subject 
before it is finished with. Englishmen have no longer 
any right to dictate to Ireland, but they can warn. 
Irishmen will make the greatest possible mistake if they 
imagine that warnings from this side are arrogant or 
malicious. They are nothing of the kind. There is not a 
sane person here who does not want the Free State to 
fulfil the high hopes with which it was formed. 





In the year between the date of the Treaty and the 
establishment of the Free State—that is to say, from 
December 6th, 1921, to December 6th, 1922—cighty- 
nine Irish houses were destroyed. But in the fifteen 
weeks immediately following the establishment of the 
Free State, according to the Morning Post, one hundred 
and three houses were destroyed, and this figure refers 
only to such burnings as were reported in the news- 
papers. It is true, of course, that a considerable part 
of the destruction has not been done by the Irregulars 
in the field but by the Bolshevik Republicans. It is 
sasy to believe that many houses are burnt which the 
Irregulars would wish to leave alone, as they would 
find them convenient for military purposes. The Bol- 
sheviks, however, destroy property without reference to 
the political creed of the owner, on the general principle | 
that all private ownership is a crime. The existence of | 
this form of Bolshevism in Ireland, aimed at setting up 
a Workers’ Republic in which everything—everything 
that remains—shall be owned in common, is proved by 
definite enough evidence from Ireland. The extent of 
the need for compensation, then, is obvious ; the need 
to compensate with scientific justice is equally obvious, 
For, whatever happens, the Free State has accepted 
responsibility. But according to the report of the Irish 





Claims Compensation Association the first part of the 





Bill renders void the rights of Loy 
obtained decrees in Irish courts for injuries comm; 
before the truce. The second part deprives we 
their existing rights to compensation her indedart 
mitted after the truce. And the third part he 
them of rights to compensation in the future. 
does these things by its definition of the methods }y 
which compensation shall be paid. It may be ids 
the Bill refers to injuries done not only to L ryalists _ 
to everybody else. As all the world knows, ‘Wat 
the Loyalists have suffered far more than anybody dk 
Besides, there is another very important point, For " 
pre-truce period the British Government accepted 4 
obligation to pay compensation for injuries believed | 
have been committed by the Crown Forces. Tht 
obligation will, of course, be honoured. The Sin 
Feiners will get the money. But the Loyalists wh 
suffered loss or injury in that period are now refer 
to the machinery of the Bill, which seems to offer som. 
thing even less than paper compensation. 

But let us look at the details. The effect of Part | 
which deals with injuries committed between January) 


alists Who } 


depriy, 


The J) 


1919, and July 11th, 1921, is to override all the rsh 
to compensation which have already been recognized; 
courts of law, and to prevent any further prosecution 
claims in those courts. Instead of proceeding jn t} 
old way, Loyalists may appear before the Irish Com. 
pensation Commission, but they will do so apparent! 
as suppliants without any legal rights. They will ha 
to accept such awards as are offered to them with 
any means of enforcing payment or of appealing agains 
an inadequate award. Moreover, the 
entitled to deal only with injuries to property. Wh» 
about compensation for personal injuries ? In this eas 
no rights seem to be left. 

Part II. of the Bill deals with injuries to propert 
since July 11th, 1921. It is provided that all decres 
made by the county courts shall be reheard on th 
application of the Minister for Finance. But how cou! 
cases, many of which were fairly thrashed out in op 
court, be adequately reopened now ? No Loyalist wi 
has left Ireland could safely return. Thea, 
clause after clause seems to be designed to whittle com 
pensation away to almost nothing. It is laid down, for 
instanee, that compensation, instead of being paid { 
the “loss” sustained by an individual, shall be pai 
only for the actual damage done to property. Su 
compensation in the case of a man whose livelihood ha 
been taken away will, of course, be derisory. Imagi 
the situation of a farmer whose house and farm building 
have been burned down. He is to be paid for tho 
buildings. But that represents but a fraction of hi 
loss. Many a Loyalist has been driven from his how 
under sentence of death and has lost not the value of hi 
buildings but all his means of living. Another provisi® 


Commission j; 


agall 


is that no railway company shall be entitled to compet 


sation for damage. The railways, of course, belong t 
the shareholders. This means that a man or woma 





whose income comes largely from railway stock loses 
by a stroke of the pen. 
have been directly aimed at Loyalists. It says 
awarding compensation regard must be had to the ste 
which were taken, or might reasonably have been tak 


that 


by the owner or his servants “to protect the property 


“to avoid exposing it to the risk of injury.” A master 
bitter irony could hardly have invented anything mo" 
poignant than that language. As everybody kno 
when disarmament was decreed the Loyalists almost a! 
handed in their arms if they had any. Does the clat 
mean that the owner of a damaged property ought not 


.s . . Lose! 
have failed, though unarmed, to resist armed intrueets: 


Yet another provision mit 
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a sufficient reason for depriving him of compen- 
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that an owner left Ireland because he was on the 

jist of those who were to be murdered. Having been 
driven from his home because he preferred to remain 
oval is he now to be deprived of compensation because, 
being absent, he was unable to take steps to prevent his 
property being exposed to risk ? As though to make all 
this irony more grim, It 1s provided that an award of 
compensation may be conditional upon the Sommagges 
property being restored . ( Fancy a 
wretched penniless Loyalist refugee accepting compen- 
sation on the condition that he must set up farming again 
among his would-be murderers! We do not say that 
the Free State legislators intend to be merely cynical, 
evasive and dishonest. We cannot judge of their 
intentions; but we can judge of what the results are 
likely to be when the State is hard pressed for money, as 
it already is. It is provided that in most cases the 
Finance Minister cannot pay a larger sum in cash than 
£2900. The rest of the amount awarded is to be paid 
in the form of Free State Bonds. When will these 
Bonds be redeemable ? At Doomsday ? 

The effect of Part III. is that personal injury passes 
outside the law. The Criminal Injuries Acts of 1919 and 
1920 are repealed. One section of Part III. applies 
retrospectively to injured persons who under the Act of 
1920 received compensation Ly means of attaching rates 
due to the County Councils. It is now provided that 
such attachment, and therefore such compensation, must 
be regarded as void. The money derived in this way can 
be recovered from the injured persons. 

We do not know what the future of the Free State will 
be. We assume nothing and we hope against hope. 
But we do know that when disobedience to the law is 
rewarded and obedience is punished—and that in general 
seems to be the probable effect of this Bill in its present 
form—governance is built upon the sands and collapse 
is certain. There will be a fine test of the quality of the 
Senate when the Bill comes before it. 


suppose 


on the original site. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 

THERE is not one of the industrial disputes which 
in combination are now threatening us with a new 
disaster that cannot be settled with a modicum of give- 
and-take, common sense and good will. The only cures 
for the sickness of industry are the maintenance of peace 
and the restoration of confidence. Every sensible person 
admits this. It is acknowledged by all who are not 
blind to experience that unemployment will be reduced 
and wages will rise with the expansion of trade. So long 
as trade stagnates so long will there be an army of unem- 
ployed and another army of men employed, indeed, but in 
many trades, such as agriculture, earning a bare subsistence. 











It will be a disgrace if further stoppages, whether they be 
called strikes or lock-outs, nip with their wintry breath 
the flowers of trade that are beginning to open to the sun. 
The conditions in agriculture, in the building trade, 
in the mines and on the railways are all closely related. 
A strike in any industry affects all the others. A strike 
in the mines sends up the price of coal, and the burden 
of high freights falls more heavily than ever on other 
trades even if they can remain at work. A strike on 
the railways also sends up the cost of transport by other 
means, But few trades are harder hit by expensive 
transport than agriculture and the building trade. When 
one hears Labour leaders preaching a strike in order to 





maintain the standard of living one wonders how far 
beyond their noses they can see. Every strike sends 
up the cost of living, and fresh strikes become justified 
here, there and everywhere on the very principles laid 
down by many Labour leaders because the standard of 
living has become everywhere debased. On such prin- 
ciples as these men might go on indefinitely trying to 
overtake a standard of living that was always being 
thrust deliberately just beyond their reach. 

But fortunately there are hopes that all the present 
disputes will be settled. We will glance at them indi- 
vidually. Last week the Miners’ Federation rejected 
the resolution to give three months’ notice to terminate 
the existing wages agreement with the owners and 
decided to approach the owners again on the question 
of a minimum wage. The present agreement, it will be 
remembered, was signed after the great strike two years 
ago. It provides that the miners and the owners shall 
share the profits in defined proportions. The earnings 
of the miners relatively to those of the owners are much 
higher than they have ever been in the history of coal- 
mining. And yet neither side has been doing well. 
The whole situation is a legacy of the great strike. You 
cannot do immense damage to an industry and then 
resume work again as though nothing had happened. 
Much of the harm done is irreparable. On these very 
grounds we deplored the strike at the time and warned 
the miners what suffering they were preparing for them- 
selves. On the average the men’s wages (apart from free 
cottages and free coal, which are too often forgotten) are 
about 40 per cent. over the pre-War wage, but the cost of 
living is 76 per cent. higher. 

The present agreement ought to work out quite well, 
however, for the men when the mines see more prosperous 
days. It was a good sign that the agreement was not 
terminated, and it is to be hoped that if the intervening 
bad times last too long it may be possible, in spite of 
the non possumus of the owners, to add a little to the 
wages of the lowest-paid grades. In the main, however, 
the men are suffering for past faults of policy—for the 
hectic doctrines of Mr. Smillie and his friends. Our 
sympathy with the lowest-paid men does not in the 
least persuade us that there is any case for a Government 
subsidy. The mining industry can, and we are sure 
will, win its way back to prosperity. It must be helped, 
though, by clear leadership on both sides. The men 
seem to be in great doubt as to what they ought to do. 
Having been led into the desert they seem to have no 
confidence left in themselves. 

In the Norfolk agricultural dispute leadership on the 
men’s side has again been sadly to seek. Though the 
men blundered they have, even so, not forfeited the very 
natural sympathy which belongs to men who are earning 
a very poor wage for highly skilled work. Very little 
now divides the masters and the men. The farmers are 
ready in effect to guarantee a minimum wage of 25s, 
for fifty-two hours a week. Thus the only question that 
remains is whether the labourers shall work fifty-two 
hours instead of fifty hours for the same pay. The 
men’s officials seemed at one time to do their best to 
spoil a good case by declaring a general strike without 
any mandate. As the Norwich correspondent of the 
Times pointed out, more than half the farmers in Norfolk 
had neither reduced wages nor increased hours and had 
no intention of doing so. There was no justification 
whatever for calling a general strike, and circumstances 
compelled the men’s officials tounsay their words very 
soon after they had said them. We are in no mind, 
however, to make too much of this blunder, for in the 
vase of agriculture sympathy with both farmers and 
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communities are always in danger of forgetting what a 
highly skilled industry farming is. ‘The skill of a farm 
hand who ean hedge, ditch, plough, thatch and build a 
stack that will stand up is incomparably higher than 
that of a great many so-called skilled workers in 
factories who attend almost fool-proof machines. 

When we pass from the farm labourers to the building 
trade and the railway men we find our sympathy oozing 
away. The National Union of Railwaymen has decided 
that if there should be any attempt to enforce the sug- 
gested reduction of 6s. 6d. a week in the wages of railway 
shopmen there must be a general railway strike. There 
has long been a controversy (not to speak of the jealousy) 
between the National Union of Railwaymen and the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union as to the status of 
these shopmen. Both Unions claim them. And the 
N.U.R. in championing their cause—for they belong to 
the N.U.R.—is trying to prove that “ Codlin’s the friend 
not Short.” In the engineering trade bonuses have 
already been reduced by 6s. 6d. a week—the very amount 
by which the railway companies want to reduce the 
wages of the shopmen. No comment is needed on these 
facts except to say that there is no cause here for a 
general railway strike and that the nation will know 
where to bestow the blame if in these critical times it is 
sacrificed to what is in essence a trade union controversy. 

Finally, we come to the building dispute. The building 
Unions are among the spoilt children of the Labour 
world. The want of houses is one of the crying grievances 
of post-War England. It is a want that causes suffering, 
bad health from overcrowding and increased cost of 
living. Do the building Unions rush to the rescue and 
say, “* We will not insist in such times as these on our 
full pound of flesh, but will answer the S.O.S. signals of 
the people” ? Not at all. They insist more than ever 
on their rights and try to make their pound of flesh 
weigh 17 or 18 ozs. instead of 16. They practise ca’ canny 
on the ground that they are keeping as many men as 
possible in employment. But the ordinary man, parti- 
cularly the man who is houseless, has no liking for this 
foolish economic doctrine. He has never forgotten how 
the building Unions refused to receive and train ex- 
Service men immediately after the War when the whole 
country was calling out for houses. 

The master builders complain that they cannot build 
at economic prices so long as there is a severe restriction 
of output under Trade Union regulations and wages are 
so high and materials so expensive. The Unions put 
all the blame on the cost of materials and denounce the 
rings which are alleged to exist for keeping up prices. 
The Government is appointing a Committee to inquire 
into the cost of materials and we can only hope it will 
report quickly. We have never known an instance of 
British traders and manufacturers as a whole failing to 
meet a known want unless they were prevented from 
doing so by some artificial cause. Why are not the 
builders building houses in anything like a sufficient 
quantity ?. Why are they not making “tons of money” 
in such an obvious market? There is no answer except 
that which we have given. We can believe that there 
are rings which hold up building materials, but that is 
no reason for the bricklayers, the plasterers and their 
collaborators behaving as they do. Two economic 
wrongs do not make a right. There is no excuse for 
laying four or five hundred bricks a day when over a 
thousand could be laid with ease. The Government has 

done all that it can be expected to do in promising a 
£6 subsidy. Meanwhile, the master builders have posted 
notices for reducing wages and increasing the hours from 
forty-four to forty-seven. If neither side gives way 


there will be a strike on April 14th. 








a 
AMERICAN OPINION ON THE 
RUHR. 
[CommunicaTED.] 
OTH the daily and weekly Press here devote my: 
space to comment on the Ruhr Situation “ 
there are almost daily communiqués from Washing, 
proving that the Administration are following aa 
very closely. Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, who cin wy 
of the War Industries Board during the War, ene 
gave his views to a Washington newspaper, in which j, 
not only expressed what the New York Evening py 
described as “an unusually friendly attitude” toway, 
the French policy, but declared that it would proba} 
expedite, rather than retard, a reasonable settlement », 
reparations. Mr. Baruch does not often air hig yjey 
in the public prints, and this interview excited no jy, 
attention. After arguing on lines familiar to Fre 
apologists regarding the absence of other alternativs 
to invasion open to France, and declaring his belief thy 
the whole reparations question should be moved out of; 
realm of politics and human emotions and _ based , 
Germany’s actual ability to pay, Mr. Baruch suggests th; 
both France and Germany should be given a guaran 
of security through “a mutual guarantee between } 
Continental Powers worked out on the lines of the Pac; 
four-Power Pact.” 

Mr. Baruch is not alone in his friendly attitude towa 
France. Although the New Republic, a  dogmat 
advanced Liberal weekly, demands week after week th 
France evacuate the Ruhr as a preliminary to reopenix: 
the whole question of reparations, and although it see 
fairly well established that ever since the Disarmam: 
Conference France has been out of favour in offi 
circles in Washington, she has many adherents amongt 
American people. But it is doubtful in the extry 
whether this sympathy would force the Government 
intervene in any shape or form, supposing it were strom 
enough to try to bring pressure to bear on the Sta 
Department. Indeed, it is certain the Government \ 
not intervene. Appeals for help in Europe, wheth 
in the form of letters to the Press here—and there a 
many such—or by European statesmen in public speech 
irritate people over here, who feel with their Ambassade 
in London they are well out of the mess. There is! 
demand from the American people for intervention at a 
and until there is the Administration will make no mo\ 
Business is good and Americans are too occupied wi 
their own commercial activities to take up the matte 
of European affairs. 

But it is this very business prosperity, or rather, th 
fear of depression, that may force America into Europ 
The elections take place next year. If by Conventi 
time—a year from next July—business is still goo, 
little is likely to be heard of European troubles on tie 
platform. But if a year from now the American fame 
finds it hard to dispose of his goods, which is more thi 
probable, then this present wave of prosperity will » 








over and the American business man and farmer W! 
be clamouring for their European markets. 


the vigorous intervention policy of the Democrats. 


In very recent years millions of dollars have bee 
loaned to the farmers through the purchase of Feder 
Land Bank and Joint Stock Land Bank bonds by investo® 
all over the country, and it is but natural to suppose thes 
bondholders will view with some anxiety a conditi 
which renders farming an unprofitable enterprise. To-di ‘ 
the East is probably in favour of mild intervention, bi | 


In othet 

; : : 
words, the elections will be fought on the state of trade 
and if trade is bad the Republican Party, with its “ hané 
off ’ European policy, will have to fight for its life again 
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West and West are indifferent. However, 
f population of the country is now around 
is, and the moment a demand for inter- 
te in that section the Government 
will act very quickly. The demand will coincide with 
the first indications of depression. Farm produce 
represents thirty per cent. of this country's total exports, 
so it is easy to see that the Middle West farmer is a 
particularly good political barometer on this matter. 
New York, March 24th P. G. 
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THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. 
[By A Crvin SErvanrt.] 

“1 cannot use exaggerated language with regard to the merits 
of the great Service which this country happens to possess.” — 
Sin Robert Horne, 27th July, 1922. 

TO Civil Servant could read without legitimate pride 
N the generous encomiums which were pronounced 
in the House of Commons in the course of the debate 
from which the foregoing is a quotation. Moreover, 
the tributes came not only from the Government benches, 
but from other parts of the House as well, and those 
Members to whom abuse of the Civil Service appears 
to be almost the breath of their political life were for 
once silenced. We are, however, arrested by the last 
three words of the quotation. It cannot be (and we do 
not imagine that the Chancellor meant to imply) that 
the particular merits of the British Civil Service are the 
result of sheer chance; and it will be well worth while 
to consider briefly how they came into being, and whether 
the future promises their continuance. 

Such merits as the British Civil Service is happily 
deemed to possess are due in no small part to its system 
of recruitment by open competition. This system is 
of comparatively recent introduction. Although most 
of the great Departments of State, or the origins from 
which they have grown, were in existence long before 
1855, it was only in that year, when the Civil Service 
Commission was set up to carry out a system of recruit- 
ment by a test of qualifications, that the Civil Service 
as we know it can be said to have had its birth. The 

innovation failed to justify expectation. Though its 
misuse had been checked, patronage had not been 
abolished, and the Civil Service Commission was con- 
demned as “‘a Board for stereotyping mediocrity or 
concealing bad appointments.” For the ten years from 
1860 a system of limited competition was in operation, 
but this also failed to give satisfaction. The greatest 
landmark in the history of the Civil Service is the Order 
in Council of 1870, which established recruitment by 
open competition, and (to quote the Royal Commission 
of 1914) “ resulted in the creation of a competent, zealous 
and upright body of officers.” 

But any system of recruitment would be sterile without 
adequate attraction. It is a matter of history that, in 
pre-War days, the status and conditions of service offered 











to candidates were just sufficient to secure by the com- 
petitive examination system an excellent type of recruit 
for each grade, and also to provide (except in the lowest 
tanks) a livelihood that, if modest, was yet secure and 
normally free from pecuniary anxiety. This freedom 
from pre-occupation, together with the concentration 
of effort rendered possible by well-defined departmental 
practice, tended to produce a high degree of efficiency 
upon specialized if narrow lines. The atmosphere in 


which the functions of the Civil Service were performed 
was itself conducive to this kind of efficiency. The days 
in which its destinies would be influenced by political 
clamour were unknown and unforeseen. 


Government 





succeeded Government, but the Civil Service was always 
permitted to pursue the even tenor of its way, knowing 
no difference between political parties, looking to each 
Government in turn for fair treatment. The Civil Service 
was not a pawn in the political game. 

It might, perhaps, have been expected that the cumula- 
tive effect of security of tenure, remuneration on fixed 
scales with practically automatic annual increments, 
promotion within a grade mainly by reference to seniority 
and, above all, infrequent opportunities of advancement 
to higher grades, would be to stifle initiative and discourage 
industry. That no tendencies in this direction have 
ever existed in the Civil Service it would be foolish to 
contend, but their existence only throws into greater 
prominence the incalculable value of the countervailing 
force. If, in spite of the vast additions to its work, in 
spite of the “‘ staleness ” from which the whole country 
has suffered as a result of War strain, in spite of the 
disquieting effects of Press and political hostility, and of 
injustice and broken faith on the part of the Government 
itself, the Civil Service has so performed its duties as to 
win appreciation from the present House of Commons, 
the whole credit is due to Civil Service traditions. These 
traditions were not created by authority, but have been 
built up slowly and patiently by the staff. The demo- 
cratization of the Service, with a widening of functions, 
gave rise to a new sense of duty and obligation to the 
State, and from this inspiration came example and 


emulation, from which gradually evolved a_ great 
tradition. 
So much for the past: what of the future? Almost 


all the foundations on which we deem the efficiency of 
the Civil Service to have been built have of recent years 
been undermined. Some interruption of the open com- 
petitive system of recruitment has doubtless been un- 
avoidable, but there have been concomitant circumstances 
that cannot be regarded lightly. Moreover, the Civil 
Service has become less attractive. Civil Servants, who 
have suffered the breach of definite undertakings and 
agreements, and who are daily maligned by venal leaders 
of public opinion, have no longer any advantage, either 
in sense of security or in social status, over employees 
of great industrial and commercial concerns. The pre- 
War salary scales, too, dimidiated by the alteration in 
the value of money, and only partially restored by the 
cost of living adjustment, do not now offer, in the higher 
ranks particularly, a career sufficient in normal times to 


attract and retain a personnel of the calibre obtainable 


before the War. While it is true that in the lower ranks 
of the Civil Service the existing staff has to a considerable 
extent been placated by reorganizations and assimila- 
tions, a policy of spectacular economy exemplified in 
the super-cut has alienated the respect of the higher ranks. 
The old atmosphere, too, has changed. The traditional 
reticence of the Civil Service is being broken down by 
the necessity of controverting persistent untruth, and the 
Civil Servant is reluctantly learning how to turn against 
the politician the latter’s own weapons. All this militates 
against present efficiency and offers a disquieting 
prospect. 

It may be, however, that while the Government takes 
an acknowledged pride in the Civil Service which it 
happens to possess, it believes that on the whole, or at 
any rate at the present time, something cheaper and lcss 
efficient would answer sufficiently well. If such a view 
is held, I believe it to be a mistaken one. The problems 
left by the War call for still higher administrative ability. 
So far as we can judge, the public demands more and not 
less personal attention; it is less and not more 
tolerant of irritating error; in short, it 
higher and not lower standard of efliciency. 


demands a 
There are 
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many indications pointing to a similar attitude towards 
the conduct of all State business. From all sides the 
fierce light of jealous criticism beats upon the Civil Service, 
and the public in its demand for economy contemplates 
no lowering of the standard of service. The Government 
of to-day may pride itself upon the merits of the great 
Service which this country happens to possess. It has, 
however, deplorably failed to appreciate that it has been 
no more than mere tenant-for-life of this fine inheritance, 
which it was under a moral obligation to the nation to 
hand on to its successor, unimpaired in efliciency and 
traditions, 


THE PROBLEM OF YUGOSLAVIA. 

: ow present situation in Yugoslavia, remote though 

it may seem, is nevertheless a matter of grave 
importance in European polities. The peace of Central 
and South-Eastern Europe is, at the present moment, 
largely dependent on a state of deadlock; it is in 
unstable equilibrium. Hungary resents her territorial 
losses with a resentment that can only be compared 
with French feeling on the question of Alsace. “ Frangais, 
voulez-vous quatre Alsaces ? ’’—that is a specimen of the 
posters placarding the streets of Pest. Hungarian 
Irredentist societies, with their secret badges, their pro- 
paganda, their war-ery of “ Nem! Nem! Soha!” are 
growing in power; afliliated Hapsburgian societies plot 
the return of the little Prince Otto, realizing the enormous 
advantage this would give them in recalling the allegiance 
of certain elements in the Succession States. Noone who 
has travelled recently in Central Europe will fail to have 
found evidence of this. On both sides of the Danube 
frontier guards are in a state of tension; in Transylvania 
there is a sort of sporadic guerrilla warfare in progress. 
Hungary cannot lie down under the dictates of the 
Peace Treaty, because they threaten not only her 
national pride but her economic existence. 

But Hungary is surrounded by the Little Entente— 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia—whose very 
existence, on the other hand, depends on the main- 
tenance of the terms of the Peace Treaty. If Hungarian 
insurgents were to cross the Danube at Esztergom or 
Komarom, or advance on Pressburg, Rumania would 
advance from Transylvania, the Yugoslavs invade South 
Hungary. The Magyar might be able to tackle one of 
his neighbours alone; he dare not take them all on 
at once. Meanwhile, he grits his teeth; he spreads 
propaganda among the Great Powers; he bides his 
time. 

It is upon this deadlock, this diplomatic cantilevering, 
that the structure of the present peace of Europe rests ; 
and a fairly rickety structure it is. One of its most 
obvious weaknesses, one which the Hungarians recognize 
and endeavour to foment, lies in the internal dissensions 
of the Yugoslav State. That kingdom, conglomerated 
of the old kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, of the old Hungarian Banat, of Croatia- 
Slavonia, and the Austrian Duchy of Slovenia, has not 
had the expert and tactful guidance during the first few 
years of its life that it obviously needed. Consequently, 
the component nations who, a few years ago, were flying 
into the arms of their long-lost brothers, are now ready 
to jump at each other’s throats. For this situation one 
cannot but feel that the Serbs, with their leaders, M. 
Pasi¢é and M. Prebipovié, are chiefly to blame. They 
agreed to receive their new brothers into a federa- 
tion, and then promptly occupied their countries with 
Serbian troops and imposed on them a constitution that 
practically amounts to a Serbian Empire. Take the 





Hungary she had, at any rate, an appe 
government, a Parliament of her own, 
yet a Western culture of her own. 
in the North, are highly civilized; she has immer. 
natural resources. Her “ liberators” have ab lish 
her Parliament ; tax her resources to an unbearable » 
even a ludicrous extent in order to increase the Seah, 
revenue; endeavour to render her culturally ™ 
politically dependent on Belgrade; give all the wail 
the Civil Services to Serbs; occupy her capital, lems 
with Serbian troops who terrorize the countryside: 9) 
treat her national leader, M. Radié, whose courage 
patriotism in his lifelong struggle against Hung 
absorption have rendered him famous everywhere. 
rebel, almost an outlaw ! 
papers try to poison the minds of the surrounding p n 
lations against him by the most preposterous lies. I 
small wonder that a Croatian revolt, the establishmes 
or attempt at the establishment of a Republic at Zam 
seems imminent. But it is that any ie 
must be a bloody business ; there is probably To for 
of warfare so savage as the rising of an €Xasperat 
countryside against an army of occupation. And ; 
result of the consequent paralysis of Yugoslayia ; 
Europe may be easily imagined. But M. Radi¢ is t 
sound a thinker to provoke violence in wantonness: } 
withdraws his deputies, seventy strong, from the Bel 
grade Parliament ; he uses the cry of a republic as 
political weapon. But his real aim is the only sensib 
one, the acquisition of a constitution which shall gi 
a decent measure of autonomy to the component State 
which shall abolish the quite unfair hegemony of Serb, 
and replace it by a federation somewhat on the America; 
principle, which will allow Croatia to develop her natu 
riches unmolested. Moreover, he is far-sighted enoug| 
to see that the only hope for Central Europe lies in ; 
system of free trade, for it is the ridiculous tarifis joy 
in foree everywhere which are responsible almost entire) 
for the present state of distress. Free trade and paci 
relations with all the States of the Danube basins a 
an absolutely essential part of his programme. 

So much for M. Radi¢. But many of his follower 
especially among the younger generation, are not so long 
sighted. They have been exasperated to breaking-point 
they are as passionately opposed to national absorptio 
especially in this tactless manner, by the Serbs as the) 
are to oppression by the Hungarians. At every villag 
one hears the same story; they say they will wait for: 
few months in the hope of obtaining redress by peacef 
means, but no more. If the problem is not speedily 
settled, a Croatian revolt and all that will entail may wel 
be imminent. 
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The recent General Election has brought things to 
head. M. Radi¢ has not only maintained his positio 

he has improved it. The Government have obtained 
barely a third of the seats in the House. The nev 
Government and the new Opposition must inevitably 
both consist of coalitions: and it is in this preliminary 
juggling for places that the fate of the country ¥ 

probably be decided. Can M. PaSié angle enough vote 
to continue his present policy ? Can M. Radi¢ win t! 
allegiance of enough of the other Moderates to compel! 
revision of the constitution? If he we sh 

probably find the present Serbian Empire converted 1! 
a loosely-knit peasant republic, in which Serbia's bitter 
enemy, Bulgaria, may possibly in time be_ includ 


does, 









Such a State, with the fine fighting elements of the 5a 


and the Slovene borderers, combined with 


aesthetic culture and economic wealth of the Croats, ™é 
well have a rosy future, and its people will prove, mor 





case wf Croatia, the leader of the malcontents. Under 
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MARRIED WOMEN AND 


WORK.—IV. 

WIE difficulties which confront the married woman 
| who wishes to earn her own living are nearly all 
encountered at the beginning of her career. She may 
have capital, in which case most problems of establish- 
ment are overcome, but should she wish to start indepen- 
greatest difficulty is to find a position in which 


dently the . 
As an employee she will 


che ‘tan organize her own time. 
| this almost insuperable, for in nearly all professions 
open to women there are certain fixed hours which have 
to be observed, and experience teaches that if these 
hours are really hard and fast, a married woman with 
children cannot fulfil her obligation in the treble life she 
is undertaking. But directly she herself becomes an 
over, or can afford an assistant, she can undertake 
responsibilities which otherwise 
Every married woman knows of the many 
her 


finc 


empl 

i . 1 1 
many woul 
impossible. 
serious and absolutely imperative occasions when 
obvious duty is at home—in cases of sickness, &c.—so 


that if she is bound by some cight hour contract she 
cannot conscientiously do her job at home, but if she is 
allowed to arrange her own time, by organizing her work 
in advance, and doing much overtime herself, these 
emergencies can be met. 
own plan—mine came about in this way. 

Before I was married I was what is called an art 
student in Paris, where I was more particularly interested 
in architecture and decoration. I had a keen sense of 
most women’s inability to understand form, and was 
determined to do what I could to bridge over my own gap 
in that direction, so, while reading books and going to 
lectures on architecture, I used my hands to carve wood. 
After three years I decided that I liked my wood plain, 
so I wrapped up my tools and went on drawing and making 
my clothes. 

Then I married an architect and began to enjoy his 
practice enormously. I could not help much, but I 
could listen. Then we had a baby, for whom, although 
we had a nurse, I found I did all the work, from feeding 
and bathing to making of clothes, simply for the joy of it. 
The nurse washed the nurseries and the child’s clothes. 
The other maids pursued their appointed tasks without 
Then came the War. My husband 
joined up in September, 1914. His pay was humorous 
and our income absurd. We dismissed the three maids 
and gave up the place in which we were living, including 
the gold-laced hall porters and padded carpets, not 
without tears. Then we took three little furnished rooms 
and began to think in eighth scale. I was nurse, our good 
landlady was housekeeper. I was mender, she was cook. 
I was entertainer, she was parlourmaid as well as house- 
maid. At first I took my baby out in his pram all the 
morning and all the afternoon, but I decided that as he 
slept placidly all the time I might do something a little 
more active, so I looked round for something which would 
assure me money enough for the wages and keep of a 
hurserymaid. I was lucky enough to get a queer job as 
a critic of window arrangements in a large London shop. 
Every other day I used to go up and look at the arrange- 
ments of the windows, then write a report on them, with 
precise criticism and with suggestions for their improve- 
rie This report I used to hand to the managing 
airector, 


much supervision. 


and discussion ensued. I 
gestions of a more general character and tried to make 
myself of real use. 

One day I met an American woman journalist, who 
offered mea job to write an article a week for an American 
paper. I accepted joyfully because I could do this while 
the babe slept. I then hired my nurserymaid. Then 





be | 


Every woman works out her | 


made various sug- | 


I met a man who had seen our old home and liked it, 
who asked me if I would undertake a certain small job— 
to arrange the colour and decoration of six rooms. I had 
always wanted to do this, and so again I accepted joyfully 
this new job. These rooms took me six weeks to do, and 
he gave me a lump sum for doing them, but when I had 
finished I felt I wanted to go on doing six more rooms, and 
yet more six rooms. I asked him and he said he would 
see what could be done about it. 
ning I went on to doing many rooms and many houses, 
each one trying to be the definite expression of the 
personality of the occupier. Every morning I still took 
my baby out, but as he was then 3} I now tock him to a 
Montessori school, and left him there until luncheon, 

while I rushed off to my work. When it was possible, I 
| fetched him at luncheon time; if I was too busy, I 
| telephoned and the nurserymaid fetched him back. 

So the work and the play all fitted in, and the fun of 
|it all and the way that everything I had ever learned 
| seemed to be requisitioned made the whole doing of my 
| work a pleasure. I have had small and large houses to 
| do, a Royal Visit entertainment to organize, with the 

seating of 11,000 people, exhibition stands, tiny cottages, 

workmen’s huts. When the War ended and my 
| husband returned safe and sound, I was too interested to 
give up my work and so I went on being what I am now, 
PRUDENCE MAUFE. 


From that begin- 





| a married, maternal decorator. 


WILD CREATURES’ FEET. 

rF\HERE is a saying that an army marches on its 
stomach, but even a full-fed body of men cannot 
travel far unless their feet are in good condition. We 
| humans suffer from various foot chiefly 
| owing to the fact that our boots and shoes are too tight; 
| whereas the Indian, with his soft mocassins, gives his toes 
free play and therefore does not suffer from lack olf 
circulation in his feet. The Red Man lives very close te 
Nature and uses simple footgear, so that he is akin in 
| this respect to the wild creatures whose feet are equipped 

by the same all-wise dame for the work they have to do. 
Look at a wild animal’s feet and they will afford you 
a great deal of information concerning the habits of the 
creature. Compare, for example, the feet of the fox and 
| the domestic cat. Those of the former are of the “ hare ” 
| type, whilst the feet of the latter are much shorter and 
rounder. The claws or nails of the dog are a fixture, 
whereas those of the cat are retractile. The clongated, 
| close-knit and shallow-padded foot of the fox, with con- 
| siderable hair between the toes, is suited to an animal 
| that travels long distances across country, and which 
| frequently pursues its prey at speed. The cat’s foot, 
| 
| 


complaints, 








on the other hand, being round, short, and with a deep 
pad, is useful to an animal which pursues its prey by 
stealth and seizes it often by a sudden rush not long 
| sustained. None of the feline given to 
running long distances, and though all are capable of 
travelling at great speed for a short spurt, they cannot 
keep it up like the wild dog, the wolf, or the fox. 

If you set your dog on to a cat which has taken to a 
wild life in the woods puss will make off in a great 
| hurry, but if her canine pursuer gains upon her she will 
} at once climb the nearest tree, where, with her fur fluffed 
out and making horrible grimaces, she will revile her 
The dog’s claws being short and blunt it cannot 


species is 


enemy. 
| use them to cling to the bark of a tree trunk, whereas 
the cat’s claws are needle-sharp, and so she can climb 
nearly as well as a squirrel. 
are used for seizing and holding prey, whereas the domesti- 
cated hound or the wild dog uses the mouth only for that 
A cat will make a stroke with its paw at a 


Those same sharp claws, too, 





purpose. 
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bird or other quarry, but the dog leaps with open mouth, 
and you hear his teeth click together if he fails to make 
good his hold. 

Turning from the dog and cat to the rabbit, hare and 
squirrel, we find in the case of all three that the hind feet 
are considerably larger than the fore. No doubt in the 
long ago both rabbit and hare were inhabitants of the 
hills, and Nature provided them with large hind feet and 
powerful quarters to enable them to run swiftly up steep 
grades and thus keep clear of the wolves and other 
enemies. Both creatures have the soles of the fect well 
covered with hair, which acts as a non-slipping medium 
on ice or frozen snow. The hind feet, too, are capable 
of considerable lateral expansion, and this aids the 
animals’ progress in deep, soft snow. This is best 
exemplified in the Canadian swamp hare, otherwise known 
as the “ snowshoe rabbit,” which turns white in winter 
and travels over the snow which lies to a great depth in 
the cedar swamps of the northern woods. 

The red squirrel, which spends a great part of its time 
in the trees, is provided with powerful quarters and 
large hind feet as an aid to climbing and springing from 
point to point. Here, again, the hind feet are capable 
of spreading, and this helps a squirrel to maintain its 
grip on the bark when coming head first down a tree 
trunk. The squirrel’s toes on both fore and hind feet 
are very long, while the claws are curved, of fair length, 
and sharp as needles. Although the squirrel’s build 
fits it admirably for an arboreal existence, its most 
deadly enemy, or perhaps I had better say its one time 
deadly enemy, the pine marten, is built just like the 
weasels. Nevertheless, the marten could catch a squirrel 
in the trees, and though its four legs and feet are propor- 
tional, it has large feet for its size and they spread con- 
siderably when necessary. The squirrel uses its fore feet 
for holding nuts and other food, and the pine marten 
will do the same with an egg. On the ground the squirrel, 
like the rabbit and hare, never walks, but proceeds in 
bounds or jumps. 

Turning to the ubiquitous brown rat, we find its 
hind feet are much larger than its fore, and that their 
shape is very like that of human hands. The claws are 
fairly sharp, though often rather worn down, particu- 
larly on the hind feet. The rat is a very good climber, 
and it descends a tree or wooden fence just like a squirrel, 
with its hind feet spread and turned backwards and 
outwards. Its tail being prehensile is an aid to it in its 
arboreal and other excursions above ground. 

When we come to hoofed animals, such as the cow, 
deer and horse, we find they possess hard feet, which, 
except in the case of the horse, are cloven. Here, again, 
the toes are capable of considerable lateral expansion, 
and when a deer is travelling at top speed or over very 
soft ground the tracks show the toes widely spread. 
This is perhaps best exemplified in the case of the caribou, 
which is able to cross very soft ground with ease. When 
the caribou walks, its feet make a clicking sound, and one 
hears the same thing with domestic cattle. It is supposed 
that the sound is useful for keeping the individuals of a 
herd in touch with one another when on migration. 
Being composed of horriy substance, the feet of deer 
and horses are affected by climatic conditions. In a 
dry climate such as one finds in parts of Western America 
horses can travel long distances without shoes, for their 
feet remain hard, and the same applies to deer and 
wild sheep. In desert country the animals’ hoofs are 
free from moisture, and even on hard, rocky going their 
feet are not much worn down. Whatever wild creatures 
you examine, it will always be noticed that their feet are 
admirably suited to their mode of life. Certain animals, 
such as the badger, mole and hedgehog, are provided with 








ta 
long and powerful claws, the two former being by ¢ 
the best diggers of all our British wild things 0 " 
case of the hedgehog, its claws are used for ale, 
insects and the like. The fox digs, and so does 8 
rabbit, but they are not in it with the badger and “4 
mole when it comes to real hard underground a” 
The only wild animal in this country which poss 
webbed feet is the otter. Although the animal an 
to the weasel family, it has gradually taken to a Ri 
aquatic existence, and Nature has therefore provided j 
with fect which aid it when swimming. It has short 
claws and is capable of both digging and climbi 
though as regards the latter it is inferior to both stoat 
and weasel. P 
Although the feet of wild animals are of Nature’ 
selection, that does not mean that they are necessarily 
free from accidents and abrasions on rough going, | 
have seen an old wound on the foot of a fox Showing 
where a portion of the pad had been at some time 
other sliced off. This was probably done on the shay 
edge of a picce of slate or rock, as the fox was an inhabitan: 
of the mountains. Deer occasionally suffer from over. 
growth or other deformity of the feet, but taken gs , 
whole the feet of the wild things do not give them , 
percentage of the trouble that falls to the lot of , 
poor humans who wear boots of tight fit or shoes with 
unnaturally high heels, R. Ciarnanu, 


THE PAGE MEMORIAL FUND, 


2 following is the list of donations received by 
the English-Speaking Union and the Spectator fy: 
the Page Memorial Fund :— 

TENTH LIST OF DONATIONS. 


Ss a & £4. 4, 
Mrs. Lucius M. Cuthbert 5 5 0 Mrs. Henry P. Kidder.. 4 4 4 
“Ei. a0 se 10 6) Mr. Edgar H. Wells lit 
The Misses Grace W. The Rt. Hon. The Earl 
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and Mary B. Minns of Midleton, K.P. .. 5 04 
($1.25) oe -»- ©O 5& O| Mr. C. K. Crane -- 1010 4 
Mr. Albert Holt 56 5 0| “Gratitude” . oo OSS 


Mr. F. H. Viney ; 
Mrs. Charles E. Lauriat, 


Mr. G. G. Frelinghuysen 
° oe 16 


( $50.00) ll 8 . 
‘ . | Senr. .. oe so OS 
Mies Freneve = Diggs | The Lord Harlech 220 
($25.00) «~ & 8H 
ee ies Malis | Mr. T. Carver .. - LOO 
— ee | Miss Bagehot .. 110 
son .. ee oo 2 2. OF ve 
Messrs. Carsons, Ltd... 5 0 0 | £64 15 
Mr. J. G. Wilson , a2 | Previously acknow- 
Miss Kate Brearey 0 5 0}  ledged £2,447 13 4 
The Rt. Rev. The Lord | —_——_— 
Bishop of London .. 2 2 0 | Total to date .. £2,512 8 4 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


——j—— 
By Evetyn WRENCH. 
RITISH visitors to the United States have often 
wondered at the great number of pages in th 
average American newspaper, and especially in the 
Sunday journal with its series of coloured, comic, fashion 
and sporting supplements, often making a total of neatly 
100 pages, including advertisements. A twenty-four pagt 
Times seems small, indeed, in comparison. It mii 
naturally have been supposed that this prodigality ws 
due to inexhaustible supplies of wood-pulp. That, how 
ever, is by no means the case. Senator Pat Harrison, 
Mississippi, in an interesting article in the New Yor 
Times, says that :— 

“At the present rate and under the present policy it will & 
| a few years until the supply of timber in the United States 
will be exhausted and our home-builders and industries wil ® 
compelled to seek their supplies from either Siberia or Sev" 
America. 

“In 1909 the United States produced its entire new'T™ 
supply, but to-day we have become dependent upon foreign sour® 
for at least two-thirds of our newsprint or its raw materials. 1 
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i Americ: r 3 Ww rinted 
seat sept oe lof the Americ epee ae 
upon the Preriodicals, books and newspapers is Increasing daily. 

hile the consumption of wood-pulp is increasing, the 
Neverthelom, -" wood-pulp is decreasing, and year by year the 
poding importations of wood-pulp will become more necessary. 
The American Press as a whole is devoting much 
attention to the problem of reafforestation, here Mr. 
Roosevelt discussed in one of the ablest of his I residential 
Messages. A Senate Committee is conducting an inquiry 
into the lumber industry, and it is said in Washington 
that a policy of conservation and reafforestation will be 
taken up when the next Congress meets. The example 
of Sweden is being studied. The Swedish Government 
does not tax standing timber, and everything is done to 
maintain the forests. The subject is one of equal 
interest to the people of Great Britain and of the British 
Empire, for, however great our timber resources may 
he-and they are undoubtedly enormous—we cannot 
afford to squander them. 


The career of the Treaty on the limitation of naval 
armaments since its acceptance by the delegates at the 
Washington Conference over a year ago has not been 
altogether prosperous. It is now stated in Paris that an 
important reservation will be proposed in the French 








Chamber of Deputies by the Foreign Affairs Commission, 
which will make the Treaty end automatically in 1936, 
“unless it is expressly renewed.” French support for 
the Treaty has never been of a very enthusiastic kind. In 
America there has been considerable discussion concerning 
the range of the heavy guns of the British capital ships, 
which, according to various “ High Naval officers”’ at 
Washington, despite the British Admiralty’s denial, 
materially alters the ratio agreed upon in the Naval 
Treaty. The Times states that American naval experts 
believe that the effective range of British main batteries 
will be found to be 80,000 yards, and that certain authori- 
ties are inclined to rate the Treaty navies of Great Britain, 
United States and Japan respectively, on a “ six, five, 
four basis,” and not on the agreed “ five, five, three ratio.” 
The State and Navy Departments are still discussing the 
Naval Treaty, and we are likely to hear more of the 
matter. 


Mr. Dadiba Merwanjee Dalal, the new High Com- 
missioner for India, is to reach London in a few days. 
His appointment is a fresh proof of the British Govern- 
ment’s wish to conciliate Indian opinion. Mr. Dalal is, 
ff course, the first Indian to be appointed to the position, 
for on the death of Sir William Meyer, India’s first High 
Commissioner in London, the position was only tem- 
porarily filled by Mr. J. W. Bhore. The fact that an 
Indian will now represent India in the heart of the 
Empire shows that the process of ‘ Indianizing”’ the 
Services in India is no empty phrase. 


The Australian Government deserves the heartiest 
congratulations of all who are interested in the early 
history of the Commonwealth on_ its acquisition at 
Sotheby’s, for £6,780, of the Cook manuscripts, 
As I mentioned in these notes a couple of months 
since, the trustees of the late Mr. H. W. F. Bolckow, 
M.P., were disposing of nine lots of Cook MSS. 
The most important lot consisted of Captain Cook’s 
autograph diary which he kept during his first 
Voyage to the South Seas from May, 1768, to 
July, 1771. The manuscripts are destined for the 
Commonwealth National Library. 


The federation of the British West Indies has often 
been talked of, and the arguments in favour of it would 





seem to be overwhelming. When the writer was in 
Jamaica and Trinidad fifteen years ago many West 
Indians were in favour of the scheme, but most people 
seemed to regard the divergent interests of the various 
islands as an insuperable obstacle. Jamaica, for instance, 
did the bulk of its trade with the United States, and was 
afraid of any movement which would disturb its chief 
customer. With the lapse of years, however, federation 
sentiment has grown. According to the Kingston 
correspondent of the Times, “ the elective members of 
the Legislative Council are of opinion that the moment 
is opportune to organize a committee of representatives 
of the legislative bodies to consider the common affairs 
of the entire British West Indies.” Such a committee 
would, it is believed, be the precursor to complete federa- 
tion. Anyhow, it is significant that the suggestion should 
have emanated from Jamaica. 


Holiday makers in different parts of the British Isles 
who enjoyed sunshine and mild weather at Easter must, 
for once, admit that the British climate might be much 
worse. How, for instance, would they have liked the 
weather conditions experienced in Canada last week ? 
Ontario experienced the coldest March since Government 
records were started at Toronto University in 1840. 
Extraordinarily low temperatures were reported from 
all parts of the country east of the Rocky Mountains. A 
temperature of 40 degrees below zero was recorded in 
Northern Ontario, and one of 20 degrees below zero 
at Winnipeg. 


A regular reader of these notes writes, concerning the 
paragraph in a recent issue which referred to the defeat 
of the South African Party candidate, Mr. Schoeman :— 


“Your columns have a special interest for those who, like myself, 
peruse the ‘ English-Speaking World’ when they relate to South 
African matters. You are only too correct when you say that 
the ‘ path of the present Government in South Africa is not exactly 
strewn with roses.’ But surely the fate of Mr. Schoeman, a 
notorious wobbler, at Oudtshoorn, could hardly have caused 
‘surprise.’ The fact is that the Smuts Government is in a bad way, 
and is likely to lose still more seats at the next General Election. 
The ‘ mining interests’ will no doubt lose the support of a trusty 
champion but a change seems inevitable. The Nationalists may 
come into office, and will be steadied accordingly by the realization 
of responsibilities which they must face. Will they ride rough- 
shod ? Will they make independent treaties ? Will they oppress 
the mining industry and exploit labour? I doubt it. In the 
meanwhile, it is hardly to be wondered at that Rhodesia, an 
essentially English-speaking community, should have paused before 


| es 


taking what would have necessarily been a final step into the dark ! 

The finding of gold in the Stag Bay district of Labrador, 
which was mentioned in these notes some weeks ago, will, 
it is said, cause a gold rush to that little-known part of 
North America in the early summer. As a result, special 
interest will attach to the appeal to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council this year concerning the respective 
rights of Canada and Newfoundland over the vast hinter- 
land of Labrador. The frontier between Canada and her 
small neighbour has never been delimited. An appeal 
to the Privy Council was to have been prosecuted in the 
summer of 1914 but the War intervened. 


In connexion with some remarks which appeared in 
these notes a few weeks since concerning a new kind of 
shoe, made by taking an impression of the foot and 
moulding the insole to that impression, which had been 
invented in the United States, Messrs. Beale and Co., 
of the Unicorn Boot Factory, Northampton, write :— 


““This may be correct as far as America is concerned, but you 
will see by the enclosed circular that we have been making boots 
to measure on this principle for nearly two years. All we require 
is a pair of old easy boots from which we take an exact mould of 
the insole ; we reproduce this in the new boots, and our client thus 
obtains comfort and ease at once. We thus claim that the old 
country is not second again in this and other matters, as is so often 
stated. We may add that this exhibit was on view at the Shoe 
and Leather Fair, 1921.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE IRISH FREE STATE AND THE 
LOYALISTS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—May I call attention to the final act in the drama of 
the sufferings of many Irish Loyalists. By the terms of the 
Compensation Bill, which has passed the Lower House of the 
Free State Parliament, the amount of compensation payable 
in cash is limited to £2,000, and the balance is to be paid 
in securities issued on such terms as to repayment and interest 
as the Minister of Finance and the Parliament may deem fit. 
With a deficit of £20,000,000 on this year’s Budget and the 
country in the state it is, the proposal savours more of confisca- 
tion than compensation. Many of these poor people, in 
addition to having had their houses burnt, have received 
no rents for two years, and have been subjected to many 
indignitics.—I am, Sir, &c., OnE Or THEM. 


REFUGEES FROM SOUTHERN 


IRELAND. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—Very many loyal refugees from Southern Ireland 
arrive in this country in a destitute condition, penniless and 
with only the clothes they stand up in, while others, less 
badly off, are still in need of clothing. They find themselves 
sorely handicapped in their search for employment by the 
Jack of decent garments, and in several cases the gift of a 
suit has helped a man to a job. The Association is also 
assisting a considerable number of men to emigrate to our 
Colonies and they have to be equipped. The demand for 
clothes is therefore acute and our stock has run very low. 
I therefore venture to appeal to those of your male readers 
who have clothes to spare to send them to our Clothing 
Branch, 23 Tedworth Square, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. 
Could the donors see the gratitude with which these gifts 
are received, they would feel themselves well repaid.—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. H. Preston, 

General Secretary, Southern Irish Loyalists Relief Association, 


12 Palmer Street, S.W.1. 


LOYAL 


“AN EYE FOR AN EYE.” 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,—I wonder if you can find space for a plea in support of 
the contention that Christian practice is good international 
policy, so ably put forward by your correspondent “ H.” in 
this week’s issue? For I would like to assure him and your 
readers that he is in good company. Few of us, I hope, have 
forgotten the famous Pastoral of Cardinal Mercier, issued at 
Christmastime, 1914, and I extract the following from that 
noble vindication of the rights of humanity :— 

“War is justifiable only if it is the necessary means for securing 
peace. St. Augustine has said, ‘Peace must not be a preparation 
for war, and war is not to be made except for the attainment of 
peace.’ ” 

Wheaton, who is still the greatest authority on International 
Law, says of Treaties of Peace :— 

“The effect of a Treaty of Peace is to put an end to the war and 
to abolish the subject of it. It is an agreement to waive all 
discussion concerning the respective rights and claims of the 
parties, and to bury in oblivion the origin and causes of the war.” 

Lawyers recognize two forms of Peace Treaty—the nego- 
tiated Peace and the iniquum foedus or dictated or enforced 
Treaty. The first of these is a preliminary to reconciliation ; 
the second is a continuation of war. 

But the argument in favour of the negotiated peace which 
should recognize the rights and interests of the vanquished 
has not been monopolized by lawyers or ecclesiastics. If the 
principle of an eye for an eye was ever justified, it was so in 
the case of the Napoleonic and revolutionary wars of the last 
century. In Sir Herbert Maxwell's Life of Wellington I find the 
following account of the French retreat from the lines of 
Torres Vedras :— 

“The French burnt every town and hamlet through which they 
passed, murdering the peasants and outraging the women, totally 
destroying the magnificent convent of Alecobaca, the Bishop’s Palace 
et Leiria and many other fine buildings with the mere object of 





i. 
vengeance on the country to which they h: “ome : 
friends.” rey had come as profey 
Wellington saw all this, and yet on August 11th, 1815, whe 
vengeance was in his power, he wrote to Lord Castlereass 
deprecating the demand for large cessions from France a 
said :— = 
“In my opinion, then, we ought to keep our great ol 
genuine peace and tranquillity of the world in our view 
our arrangements so as to provide for it.” 
May I also put Lord Kitchener into the Witness-} 
Writing in 1900 in the midst of the Boer War he said 
“Tt will be good policy for the future of this country to treat 
them (the Boers) fairly well, and I hope I may be allowed t, 1 
away with anything humiliating to them in the surrender tit 
comes off.” Mit 
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The testimony of history supports the opinions put forwap] 
by the ecclesiastics, lawyers and soldiers whom I have quoted, 
and proves that they could all of them claim the titles of 
statesmen and gentlemen. Do our Peace Treaties fulfil thy 
conditions stipulated by them ?—I am, Sir, &c., ‘ 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. Grauam Bower, 

[To the Editor of the Specratonr.] 
Srr,—The exccllent article under the above title in the issue 
of March 31st of the Spectator strikes the right note, and | 
fee! sure that if an unbiased record of our late enemy’s isolate 
deeds of chivalry could be made—wretched though his gener) 
official conduct of the campaign undoubtedly was—it woul 
provoke a deal of surprise. 

An episode during the short career of the German raide 
‘Cap Trafalgar, afterwards sunk by the auxiliary cruise 
* Carmania ’ in the straightest sea fight of the War, is worth 
recalling. Having boarded one of our merchant steames 
preparatory to sinking her, and finding there was a woman 
on board (the Captain’s wife, I think), the Commander of 
the ‘Cap Trafalgar’ forthwith gave our ship permission to 
proceed on her voyage without further molestation, and, 
needless to say, for this act of personal gallantry he was 
heartily cheered by the British crew.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Blundellsands. Joun J. M. Janrpine, 


THE REVISED PSALTER. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

S1r,—In your article of March 31st on this subject you write ;— 

“As the Parochial Church Councils can always have their say 
in the conduct of church services there should be no possibility 
of having the revised Prayer Book or the revised Psalter spruny 
on unwilling congregations.” 
This was, no doubt, the intention of the Bishops, and at the 
back of their whole scheme of Prayer Book Revision. But 
they were defeated by the clergy. The Parochial Church 
Councils have no voice at all in the regulation of the services, 
and practically no voice in the choice of their minister. The 
whole discretion between such a service as Mr. Kensit would 
approve and such as would commend itself to the most 
extreme Anglican rests with the minister and with him alone. 
The Ecclesiastical Courts remain as powerless as ever. 

The only change is that the Church will have two Prayer 
Books instead of one, and these two repugnant one to the 
other in doctrine and ritual. The autocracy of the parsol 
will impose one or other on the congregation, and, if he » 
chooses, other variants of his own. If the result is peace and 
harmony, the ecclesia Anglicana will indeed be stupor munil. 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. Knox (Bishop). 

18 Beckenham Grove, Shortlands, Kent. 

[But surely the Councils do frequently express their opinions 
on such subjects, even though they have no legal right o 
decision.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Specra7or.] 

Sir,—While grateful for the support you give to the use of a 
revised Psalter, may I be allowed to dissent from your anima 
versions upon the revised New Testament ? Surely true 
* spiritual and moral guidance ” must depend upon true tex! 
and true translation. What is the value of a comfort 0! 
guidance that is derived only from soothing sonority 
stately rhythm ? Bonus textuarius bonus theologus is equally 
applicable to original text and to accurate translation. 

And the same must be true of the Psalms. For beauty © 


rhythm Coverdale cannot be matched ; but consider how St 
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the meaning of the original he strays—e.g., in Psalm 
from af: “Though ye have lien among the pots, yet shall 
_ ihe wings of a dove that is covered with silver wings 
on * feathers like gold.” This misrendering may very well 
sca e picture of a Job scratching himself upon an ashpit, 
rae promise of an eventual cure and an claborate cuticle 
penton and decoration. The real contrast is that between 
aie flocks on the mountain slopes and the pallid corpses 
y he defeated armies, lying thick as snow.—I am, Sir, &e., 
= T. Hersert BINDLEY. 


Denton, Harleston, Norfolk. 


MARRIED WOMEN AND WORK. 
[To the Editor of the Spucraror.] 

sin,—The question of whether married women in comfortable 
circumstances should work is one on which it is impossible 
to be dogmatic. In an ideal state of things, it would certainly 
he permissible for a woman of leisure and ability to work 
fr the community and to receive payment for what she 
achieved, even if her husband were a man of ample means 
and there was no need for the extra income, always provided 
that the health and well-being of her children (supposing that 
che had children), the conduct of her household and the 
comfort of her husband did not suffer. But under existing 
conditions of life in Britain, one cannot think it sound economy 
or desirable that the wife of a well-to-do-man should be earning 
» salary when so many competent and well-trained people 
ore unable to get a job of any kind and are deteriorating for 
want of outlet and proper education. 

For unpaid work for the benefit of the whole community 








there is, I venture to think, a strong case. The domestic 
circle is a narrowing one for a woman if she never moves 
heyond it, and she will have a better sense of proportion and 
a wider knowledge if she is tc some extent in touch with 
the outside world, and her understanding of her children and 
her ménage will benefit exceedingly. As Poor Law Guardian, 
magistrate, member of School Board or Parish Council, 
or in Research Work, she will have ample scope for her 
ambitions and abilities. Also, there is another word to be 
said on the subject. Ample income and achievement mean 
a great deal in life, but I don’t think anything compensates 
a household for a lack of home atmosphere, a sense of restful- 
ness, sympathy, understanding, companionship and culture, 
which, though given in some cases by those intellectual women 
who carve out a career of their own, are very often lacking in 
houses where both husband and wife are professional workers 
and consequently specializing in their daily occupations.— 
Jam, Sir, &e., KE. R. ReDMAYNE. 
Clarcmont Lodge, Cobham, Surrey. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin—If married women are to work outside their own 
homes, as men do, the work will suffer while the children 
are coming. When they come, if they come, they will suffer, 
for they cannot enjoy 2 full measure of their mother’s care. 
Probably they will not come at all, and then the State will 
suffer—I am, Sir, &c., Mavup BernNarp. 
Provost's House, Trinity College, Dublin. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

sin,—In reply to the question, ‘“ Should Married Women 
Work?” I would reply that marriage and work are blessings 
that came to us from Eden, and ** Six days shalt thou labour ” 
is still a recipe for happiness. If, therefore, a woman can 
combine the care of a family with a profession, and thereby 
add to the family’s well-being, why hinder her? In olden 
days, when trades were carried on in the home, women were 
the partners of their husbands in business, and the law held 
them equally responsible for the maintenance of their children. 
Surely such was an ideal arrangement, giving the woman her 
right position as the helpmeet of her husband in everything. 
The ideal woman described by the wisest man who ever lived 
Was a merchant, to the advantage of her family and depen- 
dents, and did not Victoria the Good combine ruling the 
greatest Empire the world has ever seen with wonderful 
devotion to her husband and care for her children? Outside 
work, if a woman is strong and capable enough to do it, takes 
her out of herself, gives her relaxation, interest and pleasure, 
and cnables her to cope better with the trials and difficulties 
Which form a part of home life. 





Should not the question rather run: ‘“ Should Married 
Women Work for Money?” No one seems to mind how hard 
women work for love! The wife of a photographer who went 
to work every day with her husband from their country house 
was ordered by her doctor to live in the country altogether, 
and so, instead of a substitute in the home, another woman 
was found to undertake the miniature painting and the wife 
took the place of the mother’s help. Said the wife, in telling 
me of the change: ‘I had no idea how hard the work was 
at home till I took it over. The constant interruptions, the 

variety of duties ; up till recently I have lived the life of a 
man ! ’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGIANA CASTLESTEWART. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The question, “Should Married Women Work?” is not 
raised so much for the benefit of the health and protection of 
the married woman and her children as in support of a falla- 
cious economic premise, that the fewer people in industry and 
the less work they do the better will be life and its plums for 
the others. To advocate the higher education of women 
and to require a training, long and expensive for some pro- 
fessions, and to forbid them for domestic reasons to follow 
their calling, is as wasteful as illogical. It is a reactionary 
outcry, too (I trace it to Moscow), for parents, education 
authorities, and industrial firms will be less and less willing 
to spend time and money on training women if they may not 
continue their work after marriage. Quite Gilbertian are 
some of the situations produced under the conscientious 
exclusion of married women, as when recently a Hospital 
Committee, entangled in its own red tape, dismissed from 
its Maternity Centre a married woman doctor and engaged 
an unmarried woman in her place. 

Then the exclusion of married women from professions 
cannot be carried out with even justice. It is never proposed 
to inquire whether actresses, dancers, singers, authoresses, 
painters and so on are married or single. Fancy the con- 
sternation of the theatrical or musical world and the public 
generally if some of our most popular actresses, singers, and 
dancers might no longer delight an appreciative and adoring 
public because marriage had descended, like a pall, upon 
them. One can imagine an apathetic public at once waking 
up and rushing into demonstrations, deputations and petitions 
to the super-men in Downing Street, bent on rescuing their 
gifted favourites from the forced oblivion of domestic life. 

Rather than be blinded by a measure pretending to be for 
the benefit of women, let us all, married or single, continually 
urge equality of opportunity, extension of the school leaving 
age and generally a higher standard for everyone; and let 
the married women judge for themselves what is best for 
themselves and their children.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kx. Parsons. 


The correspondence columns of the Spectator would swell 
beyond reason if we attempted to print all the letters we 
received on the subject of married women and work. From 
a letter by Mrs. Russell Barrington, we gather that her main 
objection to married women working outside their homes is 
that such work would occupy a fixed and unreasonably large 
portion of the time that a woman should give to the study 
of her children’s individual needs and to the cultivation of 
an atmosphere in her home. ‘ A woman must have strength, 
both physical and spiritual, as she has to bear the weight of 
most, if not all, household and family cares. She must have 
a wealth of patience and endurance if she is to be the informing 
spirit of her home, but if her vitality is being sapped all day 
by compulsory work she has only a fatigued margin for her 
emotional life.’ Mrs. Barrington admits that outside work 
enlarges a woman’s circle of interests, but this can also be 
achieved by other means. 

Two Lincolnshire correspondents make a similar objection, 
directed in particular against Mary Reid’s home régime. 
A woman must give time to the spiritual needs of her family. 
“In the dearest and sweetest of English homes, spiritual 
needs have been recognized and carefully met; one recalls 
the beautiful record of Lady Blanche Balfour's house at 
Whittinghame, and of the Gurneys of Earlham.” 

Miss Edith Scott, while admitting that the combined 
earnings of a wife and husband might easily permit the 
employment of an expert and trustworthy nurse and governess, 
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pleads that a child in its early years requires not so much 
the attentions of a hired “ expert ” as those of its own mother. 
She emphasizes the “ never to be abrogated truth” of the 
old adage, “A babe is reared on milk and kisses.’’ Miss 
Scott draws a convincing picture of the harassed mother 
who has to solve an infinite number of family crises and plan 
a complicated household routine for the day before she 
departs for work at 8.30 in the morning. 

Mrs. Paget, “ M. R. C.,” and Miss Beatrice Harington both 
in effect draw the analogy between the ruler of the home and 
the ruler of the State. These are specialized jobs, and only 
in exceptional circumstances, when a woman is highly gifted 
in some other pursuit, is she justified in taking a part of her 
energy from the administration of her home. 

Lady Macdonald of the Isles declares that it is “‘ a mistake 
to consider ‘ work’ and ‘a career’ for married women as 
something outside their normal lives. The destiny of woman 
. . . is the noblest career one can possibly imagine. . . . It 
is not accomplished without real work—inspired and upheld 
by constant prayer—and it cannot leave space in the woman’s 
life for much else. But its reward, even in this world, is 
great in love and joy. I can but pity women who forsake 
such glorious work in order to ‘ occupy their minds’ or to 
‘make use of their talents’ in any more mundane direction. 
- . « The childless married woman is in an entirely different 
position, and no doubt will find work outside the home both 
pleasant and useful to herself and to her generation, always 
supposing that she does not let it interfere with making her 
home comfortable and attractive for her husband.” 

Lady Lowther considers that the home would be likely to 
suffer from the absence of the mother, and she goes on: “that 
the home should suffer seems to me the shipwreck of all 
that is best in our or any civilization. . . . The offspring 
of emancipated mothers, however intelligent, the output of 
eréches and schools, however brilliant, cannot long keep faith 
as a racial unit, and the name of Englishman will become 
obsolete. But can we arrest this tide of change? Can we 
put the clock back? I fear it is futile to attempt it. We 
must destroy what we adore and adore what we destroyed : 
place School before Home; International before National ; 
and Self above all, and the devil take the hindmost !” 

Mrs. Pryor feels the question to be not “Should She ?” 
but “Can She?” “The woman who wants to work and 
cannot soon begins to vegetate. There is only one obstacle 
in the way of a married woman’s work. It is her conscience. 
- - » The married woman with a conscience generally remains 
an amateur at her work.” 

Lady Heneage does not see why married women should 
not work if they like. Perhaps unmarried women should 
have the first call on employment, but in her opinion women, 
“whether married or single, should have a right to do what 
they think best according to their ability and circumstances.” 

Lady Helen Forbes considers it depends on circumstances. 
* A woman with no children and time on her hands had better 
occupy it than become discontented.” 

Lady Allison thinks that a woman whose husband can 
support her should not work. “I should think that Mrs. 
Reid is an exceptional woman, both as to ability and energy, 
and that she is therefore entitled to work, with other women 
artists, doctors, &c., whose abilities are also of an exceptional 
order.” 

Lady Channing does not think a woman should marry if 
she means to lead her own life as before; Mrs. Farquhar 
is of the same opinion. 

It is a pity that more of these ladies have not read our 
series of articles, where many of the points they bring up have 
been discussed.—Ep. Spectator. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER’S WAGES. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—The point of view of the wife of an agricultural 
labourer, to whom I was talking lately, may be of some 
interest at the present moment. She explained that since 
the higher wages were insisted on by the Union the labourers 
had lost all their old privileges, and she thought that the 
extra money by no means covered the difference. 


loughed, prepared the allotments, planted 

had enough for the year and could generally sok an W 
unless it was a very bad season. Wood was free and oft ~ well, 
for us. We got milk, butter and eggs below market pri VED Carte 
the children (4) were at home, 7d. a week was the nod i a When 
for milk—scalded, of course, but of the best ; now for m fo m 
and myself we pay 2s. 8d. a week. We wish with all Y tasbend 
the old days were back again. When the Union man on heats 
why my husband was not paying I said I did not see sto Bee 


e 


Union was doing us any good. He said, ‘ But look that the 
wages.” I said, ‘Look what we have lost!’ ” Ok at the rise iy 


Of course, this state of things may not have Prevailed ; 
all parts of the kingdom, but she said it was usual 2 
Devonshire, where her husband had worked for 
farmers.—I am, Sir, &c., 


in 
& good Many 
H. M, 


HE’S GROWING CORN—DON’T INTERFERE 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.} 


S1r,—All farmers are much indebted to you for your article 
*“* He’s Growing Corn,” but I think the case of the fruit pain 
is even worse than that of the farmer. For no sooner den he 
manure and cultivate his land and plant fruit trees py, a 
local body (composed, by the way, chiefly of farmers) proceeds 
to raise his assessment, so that he is rated not only upon the 
Jand but also upon his own improvements.—I am, Sir, &e, 
Fruir Growrr, 





THE CHURCHWARDEN DETHRONED. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—** Churchwarden’s ”” outery—all about 8s. 94d. per 

annum !—is so full of errors that it calls aloud for correction, 

(1) It is not an “ Act,” but a measure. (2) It is not “ ney.” 


| but nearly two years old. (3) Churchwardens are not “ jp. 


ducted ” but admitted. (4) The office does not “ cease ty 
have any power or responsibility ’’ and become ‘ nominal” and 
** functionless.”” Churchwardens remain responsible for keep- 
ing order in church and for assigning seats in church, anj 
for their duties in connexion with Visitations—nowadays 
by no means idle ceremonies—both in answering Articles and 
making Presentments: with the Incumbent, they remain 
responsible for the distribution of the offertory, and the legal 
property in the fabric, goods and ornaments of the church 
remains vested in them. If communicants, they are e 
officio members of the Parochial Church Council, and, with 
the Incumbent, are its Standing Committee : in very many 
cases they continue to be appointed Joint Treasurers. 

In fact they remain, potentially at any rate, the lay leaders 
of the parish in the newly awakened life of the Powers 
measure—wise and informed leaders, let us hope ; not ignorani 
and secretive autocrats, as some have been in the past.—I an, 
Sir, &c., AvuBREY T. LAWRENCE. 

1 Essex Court, Temple, London, L.C. 4. 


APPEAL FOR THE RUSSIAN CLERGY. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAToOR.] 


Str,—The grave distress in which the Russian clergy now 
find themselves is already well known. Persecution is rampant 
and many clergy are in prison awaiting an unknown fate. 
Some of these can be reached and parcels of food and clothing 
provided. Even those who are not actually in prison are 
subject to persecution and are in dire need of the necessities 
of life. 

It has been suggested that Christian sympathizers in 
England would welcome an opportunity for contributing 
towards the cost of sending parcels containing food and 
clothing to alleviate the sufferings of these priests and theit 
dependents. A number of parcels have already been 
despatched and it is only lack of funds that prevents further 
supplies from being sent out. 

Many expressions of sympathy have already gone out to 
the Russian clergy in their distress. This appeal gives 
an opportunity for practical action. Every possible pre 
caution is taken to ensure delivery of the parcels to tiose 
for whom they are intended. Cheques and Postal Orders 
should be made payable to the Bishop of Birmingham and 
sent to the Hon. Secretary at 61 St. James’s Street, 
London, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 





“Houses used to be free or the rent of Is. a week was stopped 
from the wages. Now we pay 3s. a week rent. The farmers 


H. R. Brrurncuam, President. 
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D ENGLAND: AN EXCHANGE 
OF VIEWS. 

[To the Editor ef the SpecraTOR.] 

Readers of the Spectator cannot fail to have been struck 
~~ ments that have been appearing recently in its 
Ane aye of American participation in European 
— ee editor’s article, entitled “* Wanted, a Canning,” 
afisits, ws sgred at the beginning of last month, must have 
ore a ae few remaining sceptics among readers on this 
pero Atlantic at all events. But are these arguments 
ad convincing to your readers on the other side of the 
— fl and if not, why not? I venture to suggest that the 
. sverstion of the United States might be expedited and that 
eae would be enhanced if only we knew more of and 
‘ould appreciate better one another’s points of view upon 
this and cognate questions. I, personally, must confess to a 
able ignorance of the reasons for what seems to me an 
irrational aloofness on the part of America, and I would value 
not a little an expression of his opinions by some citizen of the 
United States as to why it is contrary to his country’s interests 
to join hands with us in an attempt to straighten out the tangle 
in which the affairs of the world, old as well as new, are now 
involved. That together we could do it no reasonable being 


AMERICA AN 


.) 


Jament 


can doubt. a 
Though a very ordinary and commonplace Britisher, may I 


venture to invite, Sir, one of your numerous American readers 
_and the more uncompromising he be the better—to place 
himself in correspondence with me? Let him favour me 
with his reasons against co-operation with Europe in general, 
and Great Britain in particular, and I will endeavour to state 
the ease for such co-operation. I suggest that it might be of 
interest and value to us both if we contrived to exchange 
letters, say, once a fortnight.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
H. W. KetrLewe.t, Lieut.-Col. 








Dibden House, Hythe, Southampton. 


OUR LATE ALLY. 
[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 

Sin—Some of your readers must have felt a shock of un- 
pleasant surprise when they read in your issue of March 24th 
your 

“hope that the British and American Governments will examine 
the German proposals, if and when they arrive, coldly and calmly 
on their merits as an economic settlement, and will then reflect 
on the interests of their own people and not on the alleged interests 
of their late Ally.” 

So the Entente is at an end? France is alleging unreal 
interests and is no longer our Ally ? Is this your reading 
of the situation ? 

Is it not possible that France, twice invaded, and largely 
ruined by Germany, with which her borders march, may 
understand her own real interests (and even those of her 
“late” Ally) better than we in England, with the sea between 
us, are likely to know them? That she has to deal with a 
fraudulent bankrupt who, by wilfully depreciating the mark 
and exporting her wealth, is evading payment of the claims 
which she acknowledged at Versailles ? Have you read Mr. 
Moore Ritchie’s letter in the March National Review, and, if 
80, are you prepared to refute his conclusions ? 

On one point, at any rate, you need fecl no anxiety— 
America may be safely trusted to consider, “coldly and 
calmly,” her own interests, without any sentimental regard 
for those of her “ late ” Allies. It is, I am well aware, very 
unlikely that you will publish this letter, but it may at least 
serve to let you know how the Spectator’s latest phases in 
foreign politics strikes one of its oldest subscribers.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. C. Irwin. 
Mount Irwin, Tynan, Co. Armagh. 


THE MERCHANDISE MARKS BILL. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—Your note on this Bill, which passed the second reading, 
seems to confuse the issues involved. Will you allow me 
to state them briefly ? 

Under the conditions prevailing in the meat and provision 
trades, to which alone this Bill refers, the wholesale prices 
of all home produce are invariably higher than the wholesale 


prices of imported produce. Thus the official Agricultural 
Market Report of March 29th quotes the wholesale price of 
dead meat :—English short sides (first quality) 114d., Con- 
tinental (fresh) 8}d., chilled hindquarters 7}d., other frozen 
hindquarters 5d. These prices are all per Ib. and are for the 
“first quality”; they are all London prices. It will be 
noted that the English is for “sides,” the imported for 
hindquarters. 

The retail buyer may in some cases be sufficiently expert 
to tell the difference between the home-grown and imported, 
but there can be little doubt that, in the majority of cases, 
he or she is not sufficiently expert, and it will be clearly seen 
that there is a strong temptation for the unscrupulous trader 
to substitute imported for home-grown. The law does at 
present insist that imported meat shall be so marked, and it 
is sought to incorporate the present “* Dora” regulation in a 
permanent Act and apply it to other produce. 

Surely such a Bill is in the interests both of the consumer 
and the producer! The former has a right to know what he 
is buying and the latter the right to demand that Parlia- 
ment shall prevent the unscrupulous trader from passing 
off imported produce as home-grown; for, so long as the 
present conditions prevail, any efforts he may make toimprove 
the quality of his produce or to expedite its delivery to the 
consumer will not be rewarded by getting the consumer’s 
patronage. He cannot, in fact, build up a good name for his 
produce because the retailer at the other end may substitute 
an inferior article and call it ‘* home-grown.” 

It is suggested that, if legislation of this kind is enacted, 
imports will be restricted or go elsewhere. Would those who 
advance this theory kindly tell us to what countries the 
imports will be diverted ? I have not the material before me, 
but I venture to say that we import eggs from every country 
in Europe. I can state without fear of contradiction that 
90 per cent. of the world’s exports of beef and mutton come to 
us. Two of our Dominions are giving subsidies of 1d. a lb. 
to their exports. We are, in fact, practically the only market 
for the produce which would be affected by this Bill. 

In conclusion, may I ask you to consider the consumer and 
the producer a little more and the trader a little less? It is 
always the same story. The merchant, the handler of the 
goods, is better organized than the producer or the consumer, 
and when any question arises which affects his interests the 
bogy of ‘ interfering with trade ” is trotted out.—I am, Sir, 
&e., FArrpiay. 


THE GERTRUDE PAGE BEQUEST. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—May I enlist your interest in making known a move- 
ment which should be of real importance and value to letters ? 
Under the will of the late Miss Gertrude Page, a certain 
annual sum has been placed at the disposal of the Society of 
Authors, Playwrights and Composers to be employed on 
behalf of literary or journalistic workers resident in the United 
Kingdom, particularly for the purpose of providing a change 
of air or temporary help in cases of sickness where these needs 
cannot otherwise be met. Certain forms will have to be filled 
up and laid before the committee. These forms can be 
obtained from the offices of the Society, No. 1 Central Build- 
ings, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1, and must be 
returned by post.—I am, Sir, &c., Ian Hay BEIru. 


29TH DIVISION ANNUAL MEMORIAL 
SERVICE. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—I crave your permission to remind the readers of the 
Spectator of the Annual Memorial Service to the “ Incom- 
parable 29th Division,” to be held in Holy Trinity Church, 
Eltham, S.E.9, at 11 a.m., Wednesday, April 25th. As 
before, the Royal Artillery Band and Trumpeters will attend, 
by the kind permission of the Officers, R.A. The sermon 
will be preached by the Rev. Ernest Raymond, who wrote 
“Tell England!” Tickets for the service may be obtained 
by application direct to me, enclosing a stamped directed 
envelope. Eltham—station, Shooter’s Hill—is easily reached 
from town by train, tram or ’bus.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry A. HALL, Hon. C.F., 


Divisional Chaplain at the landing in 1915, 





Holy Trinity Vicarage, Eltham, S.E.9. 
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WYCLIF, NOT TYNDALE: A CORRECTION. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—In your excellent article on ‘“ The Revision of the 

Psalms” (March 31st), the following words occur after an 

allusion to Coverdale :— 

“Tt was said of that other great translator of the Bible, Tyndale, 
that when he was burned as a heretic and his ashes were scattered 
to the winds the river bore them to the sea, and the sea to the 
ovcan, so that they were conveyed to the whole world. Although 
Coverdale was not burned, the same thing may be said of his 
influence, &c.” 

Surely there is a mistake here. The reference is not t® 
Tyndale but to John Wyclif. True, he was not burned at the 
stake, but died on December 31st, 1384, in his bed at Lutter- 
worth Rectory, but in 1428 his remains were exhumed from 
consecrated soil and cast into the neighbouring brook, the 
Swift. ‘* Thus,” said Thomas Fuller, “the brook hath 
conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into 
the narrow seas, they into the main ocean; and thus the 
ashes of Wicliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which now 
is dispersed all the world over.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artucr Pottok Sym. 

Lilliesleaf, Roxburghshire. 


“PULL DEVIL, PULL BAKER.” 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 


Sin,—The following passage appears to indicate that the 
saying is a quotation from a puppet-play or some form of 
juvenile entertainment. 

Seott, Old Mortality, Chap. 38: ‘* Then my mither and her 
quarrelled, and pu’ed me twa wayes at anes, as if ilk ane had 
an end o’ me, like Punch and the Deevil rugging about the 
Baker at the fair.."—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. F, Patrerson, D.Litt. 

10 Dunure Street, Maryhill, Glasgow. 


THE BRAHAN SEER LEGEND. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—In my letter on the above subject in last wock’s 
Spectator the name of the Seer was given as ‘“* Coinneach 
Gdhar.”. This should have read * Coinneach Odhar,”’ and 
similarly ‘“ Kenneth Gwir” should have read “ Kenneth 
Owir.”—I am, Sir, &c., Gro. MACKENZIE, 
Inverness. Editor Northern Chronicle. 


AMERICAN BOOKS IN LONDON. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—We notice that your reviewer “* Americanus,” in your 
issue of March 24th, says: **'To buy all but a few American books 
in Europe one has to go to Paris. They are not in London.” 
We venture to think that the vast majority of American 
books are obtainable in London, and much more readily here 
than in Paris, when you remember that all the principal 
American publishers maintain offices in this city. Among 
them you will find Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Harpers, 
Dodd, Mead, and Co., Doubleday, Page, and Co., Houghton 
Mifflin, Brentano’s, Scribners, Lippincott—to mention only 
a few ; and we might add that we also have been established 
in this city for the sale of our publications for more than 
seventy years.—Yours, &c., D. APPLETON AND Co, 
25 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London. 


> 


POETRY. 
—_——— po 

IN THE STREET OF LOST TIME, 

* Rest and have ease ; 
here are no more voyages ; 
fold, fold your narrow pale 
hands ; and under the veil 
of night lie, as I have seen you lie 
in your deep hair; but patiently 
now that new loves, new days, 
have gone their ways. 


IIumBert WOLFE. 


ie ee 
BY THE FIRELIGHT, 
Moruer, when my baby stirred 
Deep within me, 
Fluttered like a bird— 
Then, although I dearly love him, 
I felt far from George, 
Far above him. 


Yes, my dear, I know ; 
Tis always so. 


Mother, he’s so rough, so coarse, 
He don’t understand : 
Like a beast, a horse ; 
His great hand ° 





Hush, my dear, I know, I know : 
°*Tis always so. 
L. A. G. Stroxg, 


ART. 


—>»—_—_ 
’ r ming . 
FOR WHITECHAPEL. 
Tne art world, having rained matters of interest, has pro. 
ceeded, under warrant of proverb, to pour. I had Propos 
to fill my pint-pot of space with the heady exhibition y 
modern French art at the Independent Gallery* (7a Gritty 
Street), where, above all, the Ségonzacs demanded the yoig 
and utterance of my praise. Alternatively, I would hay 
expressed my wonderment of the Blakes and some othe 
drawings at Messrs. Agnew’s (43 Old Bond Street), 1 
Degas sculpture at the Leicester Galleries (Leicesty 
Square) froze my purpose in mid-course, as Degas froz 
his horses and dancers, and Mr. Wadsworth’s interestiny 
experiments in egg-tempera, at the same gallery, thawed it 
into another channel. A new voice sounded from Oxfop 
Street. On the fourth floor at Selfridge’s, in the Palm Court 
the League of Arts has organized a “* new kind ” of exhibitiog, 
Each artist shows a group of his pictures, named and priced 
and to be changed every month. There is no entrance fe 
and no catalogue. Mr. Selfridge has allowed three months 
for trial, and it is only success which can prolong the experi: 
ment. I would have made a full-dress appeal for this, ha 
I not heard the voice of Lord Burnham crying from White. 
chapel. Let me publish his petition :— 
“ WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. 

A substantial grant made for years to this gallery by the London 
County Council has just been withdrawn owing to the present 
financial stringency. In consequence of this the income at the 
disposal of the trustees, already curtailed by the loss of subscriber 
during the War, has been reduced to such an extent that it is not 
possible to keep the gallery open for more than a small part ol 
the year. Normally the aim of the Trustces is to get together 
four or five different loan exhibitions every year, but owing to the 
circumstances mentioned above during 1922 it has only been 
possible to arrange two; they therefore wish to ask all loves 
of art to help to carry on the work so well begun in Whitechapel 
by the late Canon and Mrs. Barnett thirty-nine years ago. Th 
gallery is open daily during exhibitions from 12 noon until 9 pa 
free to all, and is visited by many thousands every week. Ther 
is no doubt that the exhibitions have brought not only brightnes 
into the lives that are spent in grey streets, but have widened th 
vision and imagination of the dwellers in East London by showing 
them beauty and giving them an insight into the manners, customs 
and habits of other nations through their respective arts. A lis 
of the exhibitions that have been held since 1901 is attached 
Will you send a gift, or better still, become a regular subscriber! 
Any gift or subscription will be gratefully acknowledged. 

(Signed) Burnuam, Chairmat. 
W. H. Davison.” 

It may be added that the attendances at Whitechapel durin; 
exhibitions average 15,000 a week, and that since 1901 
nearly seventy exhibitions have been held, ranging from 
old and modern masters to school and domestic appliances 
The balance-sheets show a falling-off in private subscriptiol 
which amounts to about £400 a year; and the origin 
L.C.C. grant of £350, which was reduced by £100 in 1916, has 
now been entirely withdrawn. To prevent the collapse of this 
gallery is surely not a charity but a duty. Public taste ca 
never be taught to organize, Cavell memorials must be erect! 
y ° » White 

and Wren churches destroyed, if such teachers as the Whit 
chapel Art Gallery are to die from want of the price of 3 
a 








* Now closed, 
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: lace. At present the gallery is holding 
dia oe of modern British art, but I have thought 
- aa to devote my space to the appeal that such 
: vil may not cease rather than to a notice of this 
i - one. That is not because it is unworthy of a notice, 
ye ae the few exhibitions which it is possible to con- 
yn here. Five minutes’ walk east of Aldgate will, I believe, 
convince the most sceptical that the work which is being 
done at Whitechapel is worth doing. Last time I was there 
a down-at-heels tatterdemalion, a worn-out man to look at, 
stood ecstatically hugging his box of studs under his jacket 
ond wriggling his toes with excitement before a picture. 
I have forgotten whose ; I was watching the toes. I asked 
him what he thought of the picture, and his answer was : 
“| wish as I could do it.’ It is a big price that would make 
that dear. ANTHONY BERTRAM. 


THE THEATRE. 
“EVERYMAN” AT THE OLD VIC. 


Aras that honesty compels me to write it! The Old Vic’s 
Shakespeare Company last week gave a thoroughly amateur 
performance of that delightful fifteenth-century play, 
Everyman. When I say amateur I mean it in the bad old 
sense. The actors all seemed separate units with no sense 
of co-operation ; no one had taken the trouble to think out 
the idea of the play, much less its dresses individually 
or in relation to one another. 

I hope that the Old Vic is not going to let itself sink to this 
level. All sorts of carpers and ill-wishers will say that this is 
just what was to be expected as soon as it was adequately 
endowed. All that such eynics said if they saw the 
performance of Everyman was “ Déja?” 

But let me substantiate my general indictment by particular 

criticisms. Nothing surely can ever be more completely 
conventional than an allegorical play. We may be shackled 
by our sense of how real people really behave in some scene 
of a Surbitonian, or even a king, at lunch or quarrelling with 
his wife. Here it is natural to hanker after naturalism. But 
surely nothing can be more unnatural than the thing here to 
be represented, a dialogue between a man and the skelcton 
figure of personified Death? Yet Mr. Rupert Harvey, as Every- 
man, behaved, as far as he could, completely naturalistic- 
ally. There was no sense of form or formality in the play. 
Except in the case of Goodes (Mr. D. Hay Petrie), the whole 
cast behaved as if they were in a London drawing-room, or at 
best in the vestry of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. Quaint is a 
word which has become odious by misapplication, but could 
not the producer see that here quaintness was completely in 
place? It is out of key to treat Everyman morality or 
psychology as if it were modern and as if it would be entirely 
subscribed to by a modern audience. ‘Though to our ideas it 
is not quite so much out of perspective as a primitive picture, 
it is yet only by a frank recognition that Everyman is of its 
epoch that we can really get the full charm and even the full 
poignancy of the play. Peter Dorland’s outlook on the world 
was naif, mediaeval, and like that of a child. But if it had the 
child’s limitations, it had the child’s freshness and singleness 
of heart and innocence. By taking the whole thing literally, 
the effect of the performance was to sct the more thinking 
members of the audience questioning the truth of his moral 
axioms and remedies for sin, the penances and scourges. All 
this time they should have been enjoying a beautiful, internally 
coherent, magnificently expressed view of life. 
_ I will not worry the reader with instances of lack of polish 
in the performance, people standing where they should not, 
opportunities not taken up, or even with the extraordinary 
incompetency of the costumes. This inadequacy, by the 
way, cannot be condoned because the Old Vie had only so 
much money to spend on the production. ‘The colour certainly 
Was bad, but though it is troublesome, it is not impossible to 
dye your stuffs and, even if that could not have been done, 
much could have been achieved by the rearrangement and 
better putting-on of existing garments and draperies. 

I hope that the Holy Week performances were an instance 
of the occasional lapse to which any organization is liable and 
not the Old Vic’s idea of how Everyman should be performed. 
Further, I hope that the management will believe these 








strictures to be the blunt comments of a well-wisher, jealous 

for the fame of a theatre where so many fine, well-considered 

performances and so many good actors have delighted us. 
TARN. 


“THE DANCERS” AT WYNDHAM’S. 


So this is what people really think is a good play. And so, 
on the whole, do I. It is bright, easy, competent, enjoyable 
and empty (of ideas, not of audience). Above all, of course, 
it provides another opportunity for Sir Gerald du Maurier 
to show us that he knows exactly how Suburbia thinks “men 
of position” should behave ; that he knows that one of the 
school servants at Eton has a peculiar title and that his health 
is invariably inquired after at reunions of Old Etonians; 
that the best Fives player is not called the Captain of School 
Fives. In a word, he gives his audience a quite delightful 
sense of his knowing—and hence, vicariously, of their knowing 
—what is what. And, at any rate in the first half of the 
play, he really does act with a delightful, quick sureness. 
Miss Carten, who commits suicide in the third act, has also, 
I am told, made a great success. This is interesting because, 
though she is perfectly competent, I could not for the life 
of me see the very faintest touch of remarkableness in her 
acting. I think, as a matter of fact, that Miss Carten owes 
most of her great success to the author, “Mr. Hubert 
Parsons.”” Her part is really drawn with—from a box-office 
point of view—consummate skill. It is one long reassurance 
to the middle-aged that all they have always said about “ the 
modern girl” is a most just and penetrating analysis of 
her. And what could be more comforting? No wonder 
they flock in. E. J. S. 


(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on pp.598-9.) 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“* Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter of 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 


BOOKS. 


——pf—. 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Very few books were published in Easter week. Messrs. 
Martin Secker issue a novel by Gerhart Hauptmann, which 
has already been published in America, called Phantom. There 
is a novel by Elinor Glyn, The Great Moment (Duckworth), 
with a fervent embrace on the dust cover. Messrs. Jonathan 
Cape issue Mr. Edward O’Brien’s selection of the best American 
Short Stories of 1922. I was glad to see that Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson’s admirable story of the racehorses, ‘ I’m a Fool,” 
represents him here. 

Two books for women scem good. Getting Ready to be a 
Mother, by Carolyn Conant van Blarcom, published by 
Macmillan, looks an exceptionally good text-book. The other 
is the Thrift Cook Book, by Miss M. H. Neil (Chambers), who 
was formerly cookery editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. It 
is well illustrated, does not begin its recipes ‘“* Take twelve 
fresh eggs and a pint of cream,” and shows how the dishes 
should look when finished. 

Messrs. Mills and Boon publish a new book by Mr. Harold 
Begbic, Life Changers ; and there is a book by Sidney Theodore 
Felstead, published by Messrs. John Murray, on the Under- 
world of London. ‘The anecdotes do not seem for the most 
part to be of a very hectic nature, but there are some good 
stories of sneak-thieves, confidence men, cardsharpers and 
pickpockets. I notice a chapter on “ dope ” smuggling. 

Messrs. Heath Cranton, Ltd., publish a book by Mr. George 
Eyre-Todd on Famous Scoitish Burghs, which is well illus- 
trated with photographs. But perhaps the weck’s most 
interesting book is a selection of plays by Mr. Eugene O'Neill, 
The Moon of the Caribbees (Jonathan Cape). There is an 
introduction by Mr. St. John Ervine. 

Tue Liverary EDpITorR. 
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STATE, CHILD, AND PARENT.* 


One of the “ slogans ” of the immediate post-War period was 
to the effect that you cannot build an Al Empire out of a 
C3 population. Alas, how few of the reforms which were 
intended to raise the population of England mentally and 
physically to the Al level have we seen carried out! National 
Health Insurance is certainly working after a fashion, but 
in the matter of housing only about a quarter of the building 
that was said to be strictly necessary has actually been carried 
out ; the question of the feeble-minded has not been dealt 
with, while the education of English children is admittedly 
getting worse, not better. We apparently cannot afford to 
teach our children beyond the age of thirteen or fourteen ; 
even up till that age cheaper material and less qualified 
teachers are the order of the day, while as many as forty 
or fifty children at a time have to try to learn from a single 
teacher. It is possible for a professor to lecture to forty or 
fifty students, but it is not possible to teach children under 
thirteen in that way. 

Yet it is difficult, attacking the problem from this side, 
to see what can be done; just now we literally have not 
got the money either to build houses or to teach our children 
adequately! What we can afford to each family of 
unemployment pay is not going even to feed or clothe 
them adequately, or to give them any of those little luxuries 
which we often lump together under the name of “ advan- 
tages.” But it has only just occurred to those who have viewed 
these things not only with natural pity but with disquiet 
for the future, that there is another way in which to 
approach the problem, not only the problem of education 
and housing, but the more delicate one of the standard of 
comfort and civilization within the home. That method of 
approach is by birth control, or what to many might be 
more acceptably known as Voluntary Parenthood. 

Voluntary Parenthood is a principle which should parti- 
cularly appeal to the more conservative clement of the 
country. The Spectator has always been among those who 
have held that the individual was responsible for the State, 
not the State for the individual; it has always sought to 
inculcate into every citizen a sense of personal responsibility. 
So precious has seemed to us this principal of individual 
liability that we have been willing to condone many 
of the obvious faults of the present economic arrangement of 
the world because it has at least tended to foster this wide- 
spread, decentralized sense of self-reliance. In what 
sphere should this principle of individual responsibility 
more certainly be applied than to that of the child? 
If (through proper medical channels) methods of birth 
control were known to everybody, consider what would 
be the consequences in the matter of the parents’ respon- 
sibility. At present it is difficult to say anything to couples 
who, say, bring two or three imbecile or crippled children 
into the world ; it is also difficult to enforce the laws against 
the neglect of children or even against cruelty. The State, 
and, still more, public opinion, ought to be in a position to call 
couples whose children, because of their disease, because of 
their viciousness or inefliciency, have to be supported by 
other people, to account for bringing such children into the 
world. In the upper strata of society voluntary parenthood 
has now been in effect for thirty or forty years, and te sort 
of salutary public opinion does, in fact, work. A man and 
a woman have no business to bring into the world children 
to whom they cannot reasonably expect to give a fair start 
in life. 

Mrs. Sanger, in her Pivot of Civilization,' gives considerable 
weight to this side of the question. She is an American, 
and the question has a special urgency in America, where in 
many States child labour is a terrible evil. As she says, 
“the brutal facet is that children are cheap”; there are 
thousands of surplus children who are not cherished but 
exploited :— 

“The child-labourer of one or two decades ago has become the 
shifting labourer of to-day, stunted, underfed, illiterate, unskilled, 
unorganized and unorganizable. He is the last person to be hired 
and the first to be fired.” 

Her account of the children who work in the beet fields and 
their mothers is appalling, as is the account of the unfortunate 





*(1) The Pivot of Civilization. By Margaret Sanger. London: Jonathan Cape. 
16s. net.}——(2) The Report of the Fifth International Neo-Malthusian and Birth 
Control Conference. London: Heinemann. [123. 6d. net.}——(3) Wise Wedlock. 
By Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. London: Health Promotion, Ltd. [6s.] 


women—wiv i ; : 
hen—wives of the unskilled—who support their . 
families by working night-shifts in factories. These are ox; 
for which we have not, perhaps, exact parallels in Englane 
but those who come into contact with the poor will 
that in a less degree similar evils do exist here. As — 
individualistic results of the theory of voluntary parenth 
Mrs. Sanger quotes Mr. Havelock Ellis :— ond, 
“To the theoretical philanthropist, eag 
( 1 » eager to refor 
on paper, nothing seems simpler than to cure the pot Mae 
child-rearing by setting up State nurseries which are at on : 
Telieve mothers of everything connected with the men of the fut b 
beyond the pleasure—if such it happens to be—of conceivin: - . 
and the trouble of bearing them, and at the same time ¢ ~ 
them up independently of the home, in a wholesome, pen nae 
and scientific manner. Nothing seems simpler, but from te 
fundamental psychological point of view nothing is falser ; a 
The Neo-Malthusian League issues the report of a Birth 
Control Conference? in which delegates from all over the 
world spoke. The section dealing with India is particularly 
interesting. The account of the child marriages ang the 
high infant mortality will give any imaginative reader mn 
s * . . ps . a 
idea of the miseries entailed by the Hindu’s reducti »; 
absurdum of the command to * increase and multiply,” 
There is a new edition of Wise Wedlock, a sensible book {yy 
the newly married which we have noticed before. Its autho: 
Dr. Courtenay Beale, says of the social aspect of voluntar, 
parenthood :— ’ 
“It is surely a duty to have no more children than can be brough 
up in reasonable comfort, with decent educational facilities, jg 
surroundings which will leave a fair image and not a blot upon 
their imaginations. To say it once more, the fundamental Tight 
of the unborn is to be well born, into an environment which yill 
give them a chance... . It has been shown again and again, pot 
only that a number of child-births exhausts and enfeebles {hp 
mother, but also that the later-born children of large families ar 
apt to prove of inferior calibre and stamina, and that the rate of 
infantile mortality among these late-comers is greatly in excess o{ 
that obtaining among the earlier-born ; indeed, as we have already 
said, wherever there is a very high birth-rate, it is balanced by an 
equally high infant death-rate. In the matter of human births 
we are concerned with quality rather than quantity, and it is the 
worst of waste for children to be born only that they may fill 
little graves. . . .” ‘ 
He also deals with the argument of those who object that for 
couples to limit their families is to interfere with the ways of 
nature, and points out that the same arguments might 
perfectly well be used against housing, clothing and teaching 
children. Here we think he does not perhaps plead strongly 
enough. If nature is to be appealed to, let the objector 
remember that the biological tendency is all the other way; 
as organisms ascend in the biological scale so do the numbers 
of their offspring decrease and the survival rate of thox 
offspring increase, 


SIDELIGHTS ON’ HISTORY.* 

Into this volume Sir Charles Oman collected elever 
papers on a variety of subjects and the result is a book of 
great interest, not only from the historical, but also from th 
psychological and literary points of view. Four of tly 
papers deal with historical personalities : Colonel Despard 
who with six accomplices was executed in February, 1803, for 
a daring plot to murder George II. and seize the Tower and 
the Bank of England ; Arthur Thistiewood, leader of the Cato 
Street Conspiracy ; Lord Carteret (later Lord Granville), and 
Basil of Cappadocia. Sir Charles has a crisp and vigorous 
style and a feeling for human and dramatic detail admirably 
suited to portrait studies. Both Despard and Thistlewood, ia 
whom the qualities of the hero and the criminal seem to have 
been so strangely tangled, are alluring subjects for psych 
logical conjecture and analysis. But Sir Charles deals with 
historic fact and not with psychological conjecture, and %, 
although his choice of the facts available shows a feeling fo 
the psychological aspects, his studies are primarily judicial 
rather than psychological. Despard’s defence of himself, 
spoken from the scaffold, recalls the defence of Beatrice at the 
end of The Cenci. ‘* He declared,” writes Sir Charties, 
“that he was no more guilty of the crime of which he was accused 
—treason—than any of those who were listening to him. By ths 
he obviously meant that to attempt to overthrow the existis 
régime was not treason, not that he had made no such attempt 
For he added that he had spent his life in the service of the natiod, 
and was suffering for his endeavour.” 

The paper on Lord Carteret is an interesting essay in white 
washing. Sir Charles does not pretend to deny Carteret’s to 
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nt to port, but he does deny that, as modern 
- - ians have assumed, it was the most prominent 
= of his character. And, indeed, even when the port 
bain oulsting. Carteret does not seem to have lost his dis- 
for he himself stated that he preferred to have 
ddison to dinner together, the one for the start, 
»» other for the finish ; “ for, by the time that Steele had 
lie Wpimself down, Addison had drunk himself up.” 
‘want whole life,” says Sir Charles, 

_q brilliant failure: the best years of it were spent in futile 
“nation to Walpole ; and when at last he had succeeded in 
oppost the reins of power, he was ignominiously thwarted, and ere 
ses verthrown, by his own disloyal colleagues. The policy 
008 be strove to carry out was in its essence the same which 
pect brought fame and popularity to the elder Pitt. But 
= ret failed in his endeavour to apply it, and has been forgotten : 
ge obtained the free hand, which the elder statesman could 
se succeeded, and has won the credit of being the sole 


ver gain, , won 
‘oventor and exponent of such views. 


crimination, 
steele and A 


Among the other papers “Some Mediaeval Concep- 
tions of Ancient History pe and ‘The Modern Historian 
and his Difficulties” provide not only _ some _excellent 
amusement, but also some extremely interesting side- 
lights on the problems of historiography. The assump- 
tin of the ordinary man, Sir Charles points out, 
is that history contains a general repertory of historical 
knowledge—that questions such as ** What was the Origin of 
the English Parliament?’ ‘* Why is Danzig a German and 
not a Polish town?” have a perfectly definite and universally 
accepted answer. He does not realize that ** history is not an 
objective thing, a list of events ; it is the historian’s way of 
envisaging and correlating these events. And two historians 
of diferent politics or nationality may string the events 
together in very various patterns and produce two pieces of 
work which the unlearned can hardly perceive to be con- 








structed out of the same materials.” In fact history, as it 
exists in literary form, is relative not only to the extent of the 
available knowledge of its period, but also to the mentality of 
its writer. ‘ There is no finality in History,” says Sir Charles, 
“any more than there is in Natural Science.” 


GENERAL HALDANE ON 
MESOPOTAMIA.* 

Sim AYLMER HALDANE has written a plain, soldier-like and very 
interesting description of the outbreak and suppression of the 
insurrection which brought us within measurable distance of 
a disaster in Mesopotamia in 1920. Fresh from a distin- 
guished career as a Corps Commander in France, he was sent 
out to command the forces in Mesopotamia at the end of 1919, 
his chief instructions being those given him verbally by Mr. 
Churchill, to the effect that he must make drastic reductions 
in the garrison. He had only just had time to familiarize 
himself with the local conditions when a great part of the 
country burst into flame, and instead of diminishing the 
number of his troops he had to send for another division to 
help him to restore order. The proximate causes of the 
rebellion are well described ; mainly it was duc to the natives’ 
dislike for our inelastic administration combined with the 
hasty reduction of our forces after the Armistice. The Arabs 
used to say that there are two ways of leaving a house—one 
by the stairs, the other by jumping off the roof—and we took 
the latter method, with consequences almost as fatal as to 
Elpenor. What force we had left was distributed on the worst 
possible system, scattered in small detachments over a country 
as long as from Penzance to Aberdeen, with only the most 
rudimentary means of transport. Sir Aylmer Haldane makes 
some very pointed and timely remarks on the reasons which 
had led to this dislocation of his scanty forces. 

“The Political Officer, I have noticed on many occasions, and I 
tefer to the soldier gua-political, seems to lose all sense of military 
principles soon after he joins the civil administration—assuming 
that he knows them—although the self-same principles apply to 
administrative, diplomatic and military affairs. If permitted, he 
would like to seatter broadcast the forces, often small in number, 
Which are available for the maintenance of order. In fact, he sees 
no harm in being weak everywhere and strong nowhere.” 





Sir Aylmer Haldane tells us, by way of illustration, that 
the unfortunate incident in which the Manchester Regiment 
Was concerned was directly due to the pressure put by Political 








~ The Insurrection a Mesop tamia, 1920. By Licut,-Gen. Sir Aylmer L. Haldane. 
ondou: Blackwood, [2l13. net.] 





Officers upon the local military commander, who had not suffi- 
cient strength of mind to resist it, and thus led his little force 
into a trap from which even the traditional courage of the 
troops and the junior officers could not wholly extricate it. 
Fortunately the C.-in-C. was a competent soldier, and the 
account here given, in spite of the self-effacing modesty with 
which it is written, shows clearly enough from the bare recital 
of facts that his sound sense of strategy and persistent ham- 
mering at the right spots were the chief elements in his highly 
creditable restoration of order without calling for all the rein- 
forcements which the Home Government, at last alive to the 
gravity of the situation, was prepared to send. Sir Aylmer 
Haldane’s book is well worth reading, and contains much 
that is valuable to those who are studying the Mesopotamian 
problem to-day. In point of external attractions Mesopotamia 
comes “ a long last ” in his experience of many lands. “ Inno 
part of the world where I have been can movement become 
more quickly difficult or indeed impossible for a time than, 
after a fall of rain, on the slippery argillaceous soil of that 
country.’’ There were no metalled roads in 1920, and the 
transport difficulty was still the chief obstacle to military 
operations. With reference to the new oflicial name of the 
country, we are glad to learn that “the word Iraq in Arabic 
means cliff, and refers to a kind of cliff or bluff which runs 
roughly along the western border, and which is very noticeable 
when approaching Mesopotamia from the desert.” 

A photograph of this cliff is among the numerous illustra- 
tions of Sir Aylmer Haldane’s excellent book. It is a pity 
that the names on the maps are not very casy to read, 


4 hl ’ wn ‘ 1 rh 

AT HALF-PAST EIGHT.* 
In his new book Mr. James Agate is as positive, as roisterous, 
as amusing as ever. What is so odd about Mr. Agate is that 
his wild, gesticulating, vigorous blows nearly always come 
down exactly on the head of the nail. His judgments are, 
as a rule, not merely trenchantly expressed, but are right. 
His over-elaboration of style, his love of inversions and 
quotations, his tendency to the occupation of the caddis 
worm, are extremely annoying, but his excellent robust 
nonsense, his occasional engaging John-Bullishness makes 
up for all this. He is pig-headed sometimes. ‘There are 
certain aspects of the theatre that he does not enjoy at 
all, but then he enjoys the aspects that he does enjoy much 
more than most people. His style, like that of Mr. Chesterton, 
has something of the violent but tonic effect of a gusty west 

wind. Here is a sentence taken at random :— 

“The next turn plunged us into the more dismal traditions of 
the British music-hall. ‘To wrest from the combined arts of music, 
costume, scene-painting, and the dance such utter joylessness as 
that produced by the Palace Girls must have taxed the utmost 
genius of Mr. John Tiller.” 

Not only can Mr. Agate be humorously right: he ean be 
quictly sensible. Here are some observations on the Cinema :— 

** Art is not an immutable thing, rigidly contained within fixed 

laws. The principle of beauty may be unalterable ; its expression 
must keep pace with mechanical invention. ‘Those who wilfully 
deny the acsthetic possibilities of the film seem to me to belong 
to the slightly demented order of beings who would go back tu 
printing in black-letter, hand-loom weaving, the viol da gamba, 
and the toga. Art stopped short neither with the Empress 
Josephine nor with Mr. Edison. What a mess of it serious com- 
posers would have made if they had stopped resolutely at the 
harpsichord and ignored the piano! The piano was bound to 
come, and the artist could best defend it from the vulgar by using 
it himself.” 
And here we should like to put in a personal word. A day 
or two ago somebody said to the writer of this review, ‘** I sce 
you have notes about the cinema in the Spectator now.” 
Then, pityingly, “ I suppose you have had to come to it!” 
The writer hopes that at the end of the next twenty minutes 
that lady felt overwhelmed. The cinema is now probably 
the most powerful and most widespread medium of expression 
in the world. If those who with toil and care have fitted 
themselves to express an opinion on the Arts continue to 
hold aloof from it, it will continue to be not only the most 
widespread but the worst. 

Mr. Agate criticizes a few films in the present book. We 
hope he will continue this work. The sentimental and 
mawkish element in film writing and presentation would 
wither before his robust sense of humour. 








© At Half-Past Eight, By James Agate. London: Jonathan Cape. [7s. 6d. net.J 
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MEN OF LETTERS.* 


Fame is well known as a fickle wench. She is like a lime- 
light operator with the ague, and there is no knowing whom 
that dazzling shaft will next pick out. Ten years ago it 
seemed tolerably certain that Gay was safely packed away ; 
Dr. Johnson’s remark that people do not nowadays read 
Cowley is equally inappropriate to the year in which Gay’s 
two pieces are drawing full houses; Vanbrugh is always 
sure of his select congregation. 

Who would prophesy a Gower revival and popular editions 
of the Confessio Amantis? But Gower had the mediaeval 
mind, and the little of him that was human and universal 
does not lift him to the knees of his great contemporary. 
Chaucer addressed him as “ moral Gower,” an epithet which 
Mr. Colvile justifies in his pretty well conclusive essay. It 
is not quite so easy to be sure about Lyly. Mr. Colvile 
blames the tendency to confine our attention to the author 
of Euphues, the curiosity among stylists, and too frequently 
to ignore the plays. He defends Lyly’s prose against the 
excessive condemnation of the academic critics. Indeed, 
if one goes to it with a mind not intimidated by literary 
judgments, it will be found often over-sweet but not essen- 
tially vicious. It is lack of matter which nearly destroys 
Lyly, and when Mr. Colvile convinces us that the plays are 
charmingly, even in parts poetically, written, we are still as 
far as ever from seriously thinking of Lyly as a dramatist. 
Yet all the same, if we were given the opportunity, we would 
willingly sit through a performance of Campaspe. 

North is unfortunate enough to have been absorbed by his 
original, and in the distant future professors will recognize 
North-Plutarch as a single person. But the future will not 
have much time to spare for John Barclay, a typical Re- 
naissance combination of scholar and man of affairs, nor for 
Lancelot Andrewes, though he was that rarity, a school- 
master of genius. George Macdonald, the latest born, seems 
farthest of any from our time, and Mr. Colvile does not 
animate him half so convincingly as he does North or Cowley. 


MODERN JAPAN.t 


Mr. Gupsins is well qualified by his knowledge of Japan 
and his experience as First Secretary and Japanese Secretary 
of the British Embassy at Tokio to write a history of modern 
Japan. In the opening chapters of his book he runs briefly 
over carly times, dealing especially with the adoption of 
Chinese culture in Japan in the seventh century A.p. and 
the establishment of that dual government—a _ military 
government directed by a shégun (or general) and a secluded 
and idle sovereign surrounded by a Court of decorative 
officials—which persisted for so long in Japan and was 
finally overthrown with the fall of the Shégunate and the 
emergence of the Mikado into practical politics in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Gubbins in the remaining chapters of his book traces 
the process by which in less than half a century Japan has 
risen to her present position of a Great Power. The revolu- 
tion which produced the new order was not in any sense a 
popular rising. “In its inception,” writes Mr, Gubbins, 
* it was simply a movement directed against the Shoégun’s Gevern- 
ment by a section of the military class belonging to the Southern 
(or, as the Japanese would say, Western) clans. The cry of 
‘Honour the Sovereign’ derived much of its efficiency from the 
appeal to drive out foreigners which accompanied it. The abolition 
of feudalism was mainly an afterthought.” 

The real condition of Japan to-day is difficult to analyse, 
** Outwardly, of course,” says Mr. Gubbins, 
“the effects of the wholesale adoption of much of the material 
civilization of the West are very plain. Whether these effects 
extend much deeper is another matter. Japan, it must be borne 
in mind, is in a state of transition. The new ideas imported from 
abroad exist side by side with the old, so that the former balance 
of things has disappeared. . . . It would be in no way sur- 
prising to those who have studied Japanese progress in the last 
fifty years of foreign intercourse if in the not distant future the 
present Civil Code, based on that of Saxony, were to be revised 
with the object of bringing it more into harmony with Japanese 
tradition and sentiment.” 
The book confines itself almost entirely to political history ; 
. there is none but the smallest and barest reference in it to 
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art and literature. This fact, thouch it re 
extent on Mr. Gubbins’s conception of | 
probably reflects still more gravely on the na 
extraordinarily rapid development 
within recent years, 


POETS AND POETRY, 


——_S 
WHIPPERGINNY.* 

THAT is obvious in Whipperginny which was not at all d 

in some of Mr. Robert Graves’s earlier books—Foir., 
and Fusiliers and Country Sentiment —namely, that os 
poems, for good or ill, have a great deal of meaning or. - 
the jargon of the hour, a full intellectual content en 2 
things to enjoy, but not merely things to enjoy. ons 

It has been said that the distinction between writing in prose 
and writing in verse is that in prose the writer ‘in, 
in a flat medium, as with paint on canvas ; in poetry ? 
working in three dimensions and four sides, as in sculpture 
Let me illustrate. The obvious meaning of the poem in, foy 
instance, the first verse of Herrick’s “Gather Ye Rosebuds’ 
is about picking roses. Walk halfway round the Statu 
(or here the statuette) and the meaning is that of the secon! 
verse, that girls are not to be coy but to marry while they 
may. Go round to the back and you get the more generalize) 
meaning—tempus fugit—to be applied to men, trees, hoyse 
and commonwealths as much as to the fair virgins of th 
front view. A sculptor may take more pains, or at any mt; 
be better satisfied, with the back view than with the front 
of his statue or group; so it is with the poet. Sometime 
it is the front view, the obvious meaning of the poem, wit 
which he succeeds, sometimes that has been nearly ix. 
regarded and the whole of the artist’s preoccupation has been 
with the side or the back view. A poet will not alway 
concentrate on one or other of these aspects, though » 
could probably all of us mention one or two entirely “ bad 
view ” poets ; but, as a rule, we see as time passes a graduil 
sliding round of the attention, which will often come full circ, 
Inhis earlier book Mr. Graves’s conscious attention was large) 
with the front view of his poems—the unequivocal meaning 
Lately it has been sliding round; he scems sometimes t 
pay no attention to the obvious sense of what he is writing 
but to be entirely concerned with the symbolic or associatiy 
meaning of the words he uses. In one or two cases in th 
present book he has fallen into what is surely a fault—th 
error of Blake; he either creates a symbolism for himself or 
else uses an outworn symbolism which he tries to galvaniz 
into life. An example of this is ** "Fhe Avengers ” in Whippe- 
ginny and “ The Sibyl.” I am not sure if ‘ Against Clock 
and Compasses *’ comes into this category, but though perhaps 
more successful it is certainly obscure. 

But it must not be thought that there is any lack in tl 
present collection of perfectly straightforward poems—thu 
is, to return to our metaphor, of statues that were made t 
be looked at from the front. ‘* In Procession,” for instance,’ 
an apologia for the poet and a statement of the charters ani 
liberties of Parnassus. It is metrically charming with is 
linked rhymes, and so closely-knit that it is impossible t 
make extracts from it. How can there be rivalry amon 
pocts? he asks. Shelley cannot wrest the laurel from Blak 
nor Shakespeare’s genius make Chaucer’s charms less. Th 
poets of old, as they wrote gloriously with their golden pen 
were too rich to dispute ; there was no rivalry, save of Chauee 
outdoing Chaucer, Keats surpassing Keats. And s0 let & 
leave the modern poet in peace; he, too, “ voices ls 
ambition loud” and treads the poets’ road, though with 
many a stumble and spilling of the load. Then follows + 
beautiful passage whose sense will remind the reader of Kubii 
Khan. If the poct could only bring back real news of the 
dream world which he has visited :— 


flects to tome 
UMAN _histop, 
ae ture of Jg ny 
—or is it degeneration .. 


“Could I revive within me, 
Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight *twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build again that dome in air, 
That sunny dome, those caves of ice! . « -” 


The delights of this poet’s dream Mr. Graves makes fantast* 
and charming, a mediaeval pageantry of dwarf and black» 








® Whipperginny. By Robert Graves. London: Heinemann. ['s. netd 
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Jonah and the Whale, the Sacking of Rome, the 
Nymphs and the Satyr. Not only would he tell in his 
“ hlandishing speech ” of jolly wars and banners and a sort 
f Lord Mayor's Show of allegory, but more especially of the 
or of Hell, “that huddle of dirty woes,” that has neither 
arket-place, nor shops, nor principal street, nor town hall, 
wr seems dreary and limitless, the suburb of itself... . It 
js a delightful poem. 

Spectator readers have already had the opportunity of 
secing several of the poems in the present volume. “A 
Dewdrop,” for instance, we published a weck or two ago; 
also the beautiful, fantastic “The Turn of a Page.” “ The 
Sewing Basket,” too, has appeared in our columns, also the 
amusing poem on preserving a poetical formula, and the 
charming, bucolic fantasy called ‘ The General Elliott,” 
which concerns an inn sign. 

I shall, therefore, only quote here two short poems which 
seem to me to mark a new and promising phase in Mr. Graves’s 
work. The first, which is put among the epigrams, is called 
“4 Village Conflict ” —— 

“The cottage damson laden as could be 
Scowls at the Manor House magnolia tree 
That year by year within its thoughtless powers 
Yields flowers and leaves and flowers and leaves and flowers, 
While the Magnolia shudders as in fear, 
‘ Figurez-vous ?? two sackfuls every year!” 
The other, called ** A Crusader,” has a Greek beauty :— 
“Death, kindly eager to pretend 
Himself my servant in the land of spears, 
Humble allegiance at the end 
Broke where the homeward track your castle nears, 
Let his white steed before my red steed press 
And rapt you from me into quietness.” 

It was very right that Messrs. Heinemann should bring out 
Whipperginny just now. It is a fit reading for the early 
spring in England ; it has just the half-sardonic note checking 
back the lush, unashamed lyricism of a later time or a warmer 
climate. I can imagine no better companion for a spring 


walking tour than Whipperginny. 


moor, 


A. WILUIAMs-ELLIs, 


FICTION. 
—>————— 
DESOLATE SPLENDOUR.* 

SomEonr, probably a Frenchman, said that in most English 
novels the first half is the author’s own, the second a collabora- 
tion between the author and the public. The reproach is 
not really very formidable, for every writer must be awarc 
of his audience, even if, especially if, he sets out to flout it ; 
but it is true in a special sense of many English novels that 
their concluding passages are made, often unreasonably, to 
conform to public expectation; and that, without the 
prayers for reprieve that poured in to Richardson, many 
modern Clarissas have been spared. In Desolate Splendour 
Mr. Michael Sadlcir does not altogether escape the charge of 
fraternizing with his umpire. He uses freely that device 
which everybody enjoys while affecting to despise it—coin- 
cidence. The train that brings the hero, Charles Plethern, 
to the rescue of Viola Marvell, his ward, synchronizes by a 
happy chance with the train that was to have carried away 
Lord Rockarvon, perhaps the most sinister among the villains 
and villainesses. For it is a tale of horror, of moral and 
physical horror, that can only have a satisfactory issue in 
melodrama. Charles Plethern, owner of Morvane, an un- 
reclaimed rake, takes into his household the daughter of a 
man who had saved his life in youth. It is a pious office ; 
the girl is unknown to him and being Canadian may shock 
his relatives, shock them, that is, socially, for morally they 
are immune from shock. Viola Marvell, at first timid, 
then, with awakening assurance, odious, finds finally a 
mission in winning her guardian from his respectably dissolute 
life. This mission proves to be anything but a sinecure ; 
for she has, first of all, to reckon with her guardian’s plans 
for her, which are quite unconnected with regeneration and 
take the form of holding her out as a bait to galvanize the 
torpor of Morvane, flutter the countryside and set his mother 
and his younger brother, whose son is heir to the estate, by 
the ears, 

The plot is sensational and the “ properties ” of the book 


* Desolate Splendour. By Michacl Sadleir. London: Constable. [7s. 6d.] 








are sensational, too. These include a tower called the Devil’s 
Candle, almost Beckfordian in its altitude, where, detached 
from and yet overlooking the main buildings of Morvane, 
lives Charles Plethern’s mother, weaving spells and playing 
patience unendingly with obscene cards and surrounded by 
obscene engravings. It is difficult to realize that the action 
of the book, for all its machinery of late cighteenth-century 
romanticism, its ‘‘ limousine”? motor-cars, its dialogue rich 
in contemporary slang, takes place in 1903. Perhaps Mr. 
Sadleir has undertaken too much. Minor lights and shades 
are indistinguishable in the general glare. The contrast, 
for instance, between the ‘ desolate splendour” of life at 
Morvane, its order, its idleness, and its sterility, with the 
teeming uncomfortable household at Clonsall, admirably 
as it is brought out, tends to be lost or rather to lose its 
significance. For the same reason the development of 
Viola’s character, exposed to tests more violent and distasteful 
than any proposed to a heroine of Elizabethan drama, fades 
into a mere commentary on her successive predicaments. 
Either we must believe in her or we must believe in the 
things that, all too horribly, happen or threaten to happen 
to her. They are not, for the maintenance of the artist’s 
illusion, mutually compatible. 

Although Desolate Splendour is perhaps a less sincere book 
than Privilege it is casier to read. Its phraseology is often 
pompous and tiresome and obscure, and it has, besides real 
nobility of thought and expression, an air of resolute high- 
breeding which is hard to live up to. But Mr. Sadleir’s 
dialogue is always spontaneous and unforced; he has an 
extraordinary sense of houses and his imagination is equal 
to any task it undertakes. Unfortunately, it outruns his 
judgment; it defies probability without transcending it. 
In spite of unassimilated elements and conflicting aims, 
however, Desolate Splendour is well worth reading, if only 
for its vigour, its fertility, its manysidedness and the long. 
drawn excitement of its close. 


WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS.* 
AMERICAN writers of this kind of story have an unfortunate 
knack of choosing the very titles which are calculated to make 
the sophisticated Englishman approach them in even more 
than his usually supercilious spirit, but Where the Blue Begins 
is not half as bad as it sounds. The reaction from materialism 
naturally takes a more extreme form in America than here, 
and it is easy to understand the success that this book has 
had there. Mr. Gissing, a comfortable bachelor dog, first of 
all adopts three derelict puppics, then flies to the city, where 
he becomes successively floorwalker and general manager at 
a big Avenue store. He wearies of that and is a lay reader 
at a fashionable chapel, from which he is hurled out for saying 
things which are not said in sermons at fashionable chapels, 
and finally arrives home on Christmas Eve, having steered a 
large liner, which he entered as a fugitive from the chapel 
by way of a handy traction-engine, without protest and by 
great chance, into the very bay at the foot of his property. 
In other words, it is the story of that search for happiness, 
ever over the next horizon, which leads so unerringly in at 
one’s own back door at the end of all. Mr. Chesterton need 
not fear comparison here, but there are many pleasant turns 
of speech—** He smiled to think that anyone should presume 
to become a parson without having at least mastered ana- 
lytical geometry ’—and a real sense of kindliness, which 
more often than we should expect avoids sentimentality. 
Mr. Morley tells his story a great deal better than he moralizes, 
not realizing that the first should include the second, though 
why he troubles to make all his characters dogs it is a little 
difficult to see, for nothing of art or satire is gained by it. 
But it is a cheerful little story, and for that we may be thankful 
in these days of pessimistic dissection. 

City of Wonder. By E. Charles Vivian. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
net.)——-Children of the Wind. By M. P. Shiel. (Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d.) 

* Faulkner,” the teller of the tale in Mr. Vivian’s story, 
City of Wonder, is completely mistaken when he sets down in 
his final notes the sentence, *“‘ I have told such a tale as has 
never been told.” On the contrary, not only can the reader 
remember many former wonder stories, but Mr. M. P. Shiel 
provides a complete refutation of this idea in his new novel, 
Children of the Wind. Allowing for the fact that City of 
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Wonder Nes in a hidden island off the coast of Asia, while Mr. 
Shiel lays his scene in undiscoveréd Africa, the stories move 
on very similar lines. Both deal with a mysterious kingdom 
cut off from the outer world and both possess a certain 
measure of civilization of their own. The success of this kind 
of novel depends on the skill with which the author can 
develop complete imaginary systems of government and of 
manners and customs. The atmosphere of both books is, 
indeed, in some measure what we expect from their different 
settings. For instance, Mr. Shiel’s Africans are black, ruled 
over by a white queen, and though savage in most respects 
are deeply skilled in the arts of war. The inhabitants of the 
Asian City of Wonder, on the other hand, are little darker 
than Southern Europeans and live under a sort of exaggera- 
tion of the feudal system. Both books are full of exciting 
adventures, but neither succeeds in making its original thesis 
entirely convincing. 


Roads Going South. By Robort L. Duffus. (Nash and Grayson. 
7s. 6d.) 


One could tell by the smell of this novel that it was printed 
in America, apart from the colophon to that effect. At first 
sight it appears of the bright, homely, detailed kind ; but upon 
reading it will be found to be not without merit, or even 
thought of a certain sort. The reactions of father and son are 
studied with sincerity and genuine observation ; the general 
atmosphere is quite competent : it does not read in the least 
like a “ promising first novel ” (take that remark which way 
you will!). But it seems rather lacking in impulse, except a 
self-conscious optimism not so blatant as the wrapper would 
suggest. It ends: 

“The pale disk brightened, and now Joe began to hear, not 
funeral harmonies but the forest songs from the earlier part of 
Siegfried. We heard the music of the dawn as though multitudes 
over the verge of the horizon were singing it.” 


Before an ending like that almost anything might happen ! 


Nine of Hearts. By Ethel Colburn Mayne. (Constable. 6s.) 

It seems to have been the obvious thing for reviewers to 
talk of Miss Mayne in connexion with Katherine Mansfield. 
The two writers have one thing in common: a deep insight 
into the minds of women and children. But their methods 
of working are totally different. Katherine Mansfield accumu- 
lated minutiae—points of light that lit her canvas as the stars 
irradiate the frosty winter sky. The result was that her 
work, to our mind, resembled that of the pointilliste painters 
who followed the first Impressionists. Miss Mayne lays her 
** scheme ”’ more deliberately ; working threads into the warp 
and weft with cunning hands; and the result is stories of 
exquisite and perfect design. She does not give high lights or 
splashes of colour, but purposely quietens all down to the 
serene silver sweetness which, we think, must be the hue of her 
own personality. Beyond all our power of — she has the 
charm of grace. We cannot help feeling that her style has 
been brought to its state of perfection by the limpid and 
disciplined spirit of pity which is the moving power behind 
her work. 

The Lunatic Still at Large. (Nash 
and Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 

Someone is certainly to blame for the continued failure to 
capture this gentleman-madman, Yet his retirement would 
deprive the world of a quantity of amusement it can hardly 
afford to lose. The machinery of the present instalment of 
his adventures groans painfully at first, but once well running 
it is unobtrusive and the story moves with that sublime 
disregard of dreary probability which is the soul (on a higher 
plane) of the picaresque romances. 


Dry Fish and Wet. By Elias Kraemmer. (Gyldendal. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A volume of short, humorous stories, somewhat after the 
W. W. Jacobs kind. Amusing, but the laugh is a little forced. 
There is so much of this kind of thing already in the English 
and American languages that one would hardly have thought 
it worth translating. 


The Wanderings of Asaf. 
7s. 6d.) 

This is not, as sensational stories go, a particularly good 
one. The conscious and somewhat halting romanticism of 
manner, the labouring of point in the incident, would be 
likely to bore us even on a railway journey or with a cold. 


The Lost Discovery. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is a mystery story as to which the present writer 
can only make the confession that, when he had once begun it, 
all duties—many of them pressing—were neglected till the 
last page had been reached. The book is, indeed, a first- 
class seven-and-sixpenny shocker. 


By J. Storer Clouston. 


By “Afghan.” (Herbert Jenkins. 


The Walsbury Case. By Ashton Hilliers. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 
A mystery novel in which the greatest 

reader to extract the facts of the story 

inextricable confusion of its pages. 
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PERIODICALS, 


The National Review. 

The political notes in the April number are vi 
bellicose. The editor was, perhaps, ill-advised in print 
Mr. Arthur Kitson’s three-page letter: it seems to k 8 
reductio ad absurdum of his own views. Mr. Kitson a : 
that “the British public are the victims of a gigantic = 
spiracy, conceived years ago for the purpose of pe 
Germany to win the peace” ; conceived, apparently, by Britis: 
Government officials. He was still more ill-advised in 
lishing Mr. Desmond Mountjoy’s nauseating short fe x 
* The Witch,” a tale designed to illustrate the bestiality of th, 
Irish people. In a mainly political paper such an indictment 
should be documentary and “ responsible ” ; propagandist 
fiction should have no part in serious journalism, — Lond 
Esher’s account of his connexion with the League of Nation 
and its scheme for the Limitation of Armaments is interesting - 
but the most engaging article is Sir Chartres Biron’s * The 
Duty of an Advocate.” ; 


The Contemporary Review. 

The articles of most note in this month’s ( ‘ontemporan 
Review are Mr. G. P. Gooch’s study of Deleassé—an imparticl 
and accurate summary of his career—and Mr. George Glasgow's 
comments on Foreign Affairs. The Literary Supplement 
deserves attention for its sobriety and decent composure, ]j 
is pleasant to see well-chosen books well reviewed. 


The London Mercury. 

The April number of the Mercury is poor. There js q 
pleasant piece of buffoonery in verse by Mr. Vachel Lindsay, 
Miss Katherine Mansfield’s fragmentary story is heavy and 
involved ; her sensitiveness never failed her, but often her 
impulse was too weak to enliven her observation. Mr, 
Powys Evan’s drawing of Professor Murray is a fairly recog. 
nizable likeness; but it is amazing that the editor should 
have chosen to reproduce Mr. Jack B. Yeats’s “ The Country 
Jockey”; the lack of design and the incompetence of its 
draughtsmanship are obvious. Mr. Evelyn Strachey’s lyric 
shows a capacity for good phrasing and attractive rhythm. 
The man of quict and wholesome interests will find instruction 
in many of the other articles—but surely the London Mercury 
began with more promise ? 


Science Progress. 

Science Progress.does not seem as interesting as usual 
this month, although the general considerations on sex- 
determination and metamorphosis in Mr. Julian Huxley’ 
article on Amphilies are exciting enough in their conclusions, 
especially if eventually something of them may be applied 
in the human case. There is a dreary account by Mr. Spencer 
Jones of the failure of the British Eclipse Expedition to 
Christmas Island to settle the question of the Einstein deflee- 
tion, and a short but well-packed article on the extinct Milobiie 
and its habits of browsing, swimming or crawling. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The most important contribution to the April Blackwoods 
is a long memoir of Talaat Pasha by Mr. Aubrey Herbert. 
It is the direct vividness of a first-hand, personal impression 
of a remarkable man. The author considers Talaat to have 
been the brain of the Young Turk movement. Incidentally, 
the article throws more light on the almost incredible inanities 
of our Near East policy. “ Musings without Method” represent 
so fantastic a point of view that they have ceased even tu 
be amusing. 


The Architects‘ Journal. 

The Architects’ Journal (March 28th) is full of interesting 
matter, including an entertaining article on Wren and aa 
illuminating and generously illustrated exposition of the Charing 
Cross Bridge proposals by the Secretary of the London Society. 
The most interesting photographs, however, are those embel- 
lishing an account of the conversion of Stowe House into & 
public school under the architectural advice of Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis. Besides many views of the great house and 
its surrounding temples, scale plans are given showing the 
vast extent of the available building and how the architect 
proposes to deal with them. 


Scientia. (London: 
Scientia is an excellent magazine. 
papers in French, Italian and English. 


Williams and Norgate.) 
It contains scientific 
Though these paper 


_give the results of serious rescarch and must be of value t 


specialists, they are not so technical as to be incomprehensible 
to an alert-minded amateur. In the March issue there a~ 
no papers in Italian and only one in English, but the Englis! 
paper is the most notably attractive of all. In it Mr. J. 1 
Jeans discusses the various theories of the planes, directiols 
and limits of star-streaming ; his conclusion is that the motion 
of stars are best compared to the motions of intermingling 
swarms of bees. Signor Castelnuovo argues in a French 





paver that the Space-Time assumed by Kelativists is not 
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supposition (in fact, is not relative), but corre- 
mere, useful — of which we were, until recently, unaware. 
Son nclusion of this paper is a sign of the impartiality of 


the editor, Signor Rignano ; his own view is Tks egpeuibe 
= 7° 
of Signor Castelnuovo's. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 

My Life and Adventures. By Earl Russell. (Cassell. 25s.) 
through life I have been chiefly struck by 
<sential stupidity of humanity as a whole in its conduct 
the ce seldom see hink what they want 
flife. People seldom seem to stop to thin , Pe 
: fe,’ This dictum of Lord Russell’s seems to have fasci- 
oe ie publishers of his recent autobiography, for they 
ne it in a circular letter and quote it again in a pamphlet. 
Whether the author intended this big book for humanity as a 
sie, with its essential stupidity, or for the select and wise 
few, is a question not lightly answered. But it is certainly 
an odd production. After a few early chapters on his life at 
Winchester and Oxford (which he left in 1885, accompanied 
to the railway station and seen off by scores of enthusiastic 
friends and defiantly wearing in my buttonhole the white 
flower of a blameless life *°—a touching picture), he launches 
us on a Vast and rather unsavoury sea of litigation. Then 
follow adventures at home and abroad, chapters bearing such 
titles as “* I Practise the Law,” “ A City Gent,” ‘“* The House 
of Lords,” after which we get a chapter on the author and 
science, a very Short chapter because, as he tells us, it is 
impossible in a book of this kind to deal seriously with any 
scientific questions. Had the book been of another kind 
and had not humanity as a whole been essentially stupid 
_, .? The next chapter, on “ Religion and Conduct,”’ 
avs a tribute to Paine’s Age of Reason, and contains quota- 
tions from Whitman and Mr. Bertrand Russell. An odd book 
sometimes amusing, sometimes merely vulgar, always 
restless, pretentious, making us wonder whether the writer, 
unlike the rest of humanity, has really stopped frequently 

to think what he wants of life. 
Singer’s Pilgrimage. By Blanche Marchesi. (Richards, 18s.) 
Most well-known singers who condescend to write books 
provide us with a cloying record of floral tributes, prolonged 
applause, and royal compliments, with an occasional minor 
mishap thrown in as comic relief. Madame Marchesi, however, 
not only takes her work, both as a singer and a teacher, 
seriously, but gives us a volume of reminiscences that clearly 
reflects her serious interest. Her first few chapters are devoted 
io singing masters, the Garcias and others; after that she 
plunges into reminiscence and takes us into some very good 
company indeed ; but before she has finished she is back 
again to the subject of teaching, of style in song, of methods, 
and so forth. She has a most entertaining chapter—enter- 
taining, at least, to those who have no immediate interest in 
voice production—on some of the quack methods of singing 
masters. We learn about those masters who make their 
pupils put wire cages in their mouths, who make them hang 
pieces of lead on their tongues, who make their pupils lie on 
the floor and do breathing exercises, who teach that sound 
has to be produced through the eyes, who sell Italian water 
in bottles because the voice in Italy is good owing to the 
quality of the water, who sell, for five shillings, tubes of 
compressed Italian air, who make their pupils expectorate 
before attacking a note—a German method, this last. No 
profession has more absurd quackery to show, and it is to be 
hoped that such a book as this, by a serious artist, will fall 
into the hands of every aspiring young singer and make her 
(it is generally a ‘‘ her’) consider the quality of the musical 
instruction she is receiving. As for the general reader, who 
does not care how singing is taught, he can find entertainment 

in Madame Marchesi’s chapters of reminiscence. 

Episodes in My Life. By Sir John George Fraser. (Capetown : Juta.) 
This interesting book by a veteran Bloemfontein lawyer 
throws much light on the history of the Orange Free State. 
The author was the son of an Aberdonian, who emigrated 
m 1824 to become a pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
Tie was born at Beaufort West in 1840, and scttled in the 
Free State in 1863. For some years he was Secretary to 
President Brand and he played an active part in politics for 
inany years, striving always to prevent the Free State from 
being used as a tool by Kriiger and the fanatical Dutch party 
in the Transvaal. He shows how Gencral Hertzog from 
1907 onward deliberately stirred up racial strife in the Free 
State by his educational policy, making the tise of Dutch 
compulsory in the schools. The work is well written and is 

illustrated with many portraits. 


SCIENCE AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
Group Pschology and the Analysis of the Ego. By Sigmund 
Freud. (Allea and Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Possibly all psychology which is based for the most part 
on hypothesis rather than on fact becomes a little artificial. 
An applicatién of psycho-analytic method to problems 
concerned with the social or herd instincts has been long 
anticipated, Here we have it from the pen of the master 


“Tn my passage 


wii le, 


and founder of the method. And we are somewhat dis- 
appointed. Why? Perhaps because the artificiality appears 
exaggerated beyond its wont in this work of Freud’s. Too 
much stress is laid, we think, on interpretations of human 
behaviour, derived from the habits of wild horses, monkeys, 
&c. Such as occur, for instance, in the analysis of instincts 
of the primitive horde towards the tyrant father, already 
discussed in Freud’s earlier work Totem and Taboo. Never- 
theless, in the present work there is much observation and 
suggestion of great ‘value on the ways in which an individual 
personality becomes submerged in a particular group. In 
the first chapters Freud devotes himself to exposing the 
weaknesses inherent in the theories of Le Bon, MacDougal 
and Trotter. His criticism seems pertinent ; his own analysis 
and construction though masterly at times is less convincing. 
The three factors essential to group formation seem to be: 
identification, or, explicitly, the identification with one 
another of individuals having the same emotional relationship 
to the same object; a libidinal, emotional tie between the 
members of the group and some object or leader; and lastly, 
the levelling power of envy. The reasons for the libidinal 
nature of the second factor lead us into a maze of complexities 
connected with the relation of suggestibility to hypnosis, 
and the state of “ being in love.” And a chapter follows 
wherein the Church and the Army are cited as examples 
of this tie. In nearly all this development we sense that 
peculiar artificiality. Mr. James Strachey’s translation is 
good, but, failing a fixed terminology, would it not be simpler 
to adopt the language of origin in the use of newly coined 
words rather than to labour Greck adaptations ? 


Some Applications of Psycho-analysis. By Dr. Oscar Pfister. 

(George Allen and Unwin. 16s. not.) 

There can be nothing but praise for Dr. Pfister’s newly 
translated work, Some Applications of Psycho-analysis. The 
author is a Protestant divine and not a medical man, therefore 
his work attracts a wider public than that which interests 
itself in psycho-pathology from an exclusively medical view- 
point. The work is scrupulously scientific and intensely 
critical—clearly the work of a trained philosopher. The 
analytical method is applied to Metaphysics and Philosophy, 
Creative Art, Child Life and Mission Work (by which the 
author implies the propagation of the Christian Ethos rather 
than Christian Dogma). The first section of the book is 
called Psycho-analysis, a Psychological Method, and is largely 
concerned with tracing out the relative position whieh Psycho- 
analysis bears to “ Academic’’ Psychology on the one hand, 
and strict ‘‘ Experimental’? Psychology on the other. This 
section of the book shows how a stricter, more precise ter- 
minology would simplify psychological discussions and avoid 
many misconceptions. We would very tentatively suggest 
the following terminology as being suitable. The so-called 
New Psychology (by which is meant that system of psychology 
which has developed cut of and around the pioneer researches 
of Professor Freud) we should call “Psychology” simply, 
since it has much more claim to be a Science of the Soul 
than any other method of scientific approach. Orthodox 
Academic Psychology we should designate as ‘ Mental 
Philosophy,” and for the experimental Psychology, which 
primarily concerns itself with the study of the senses, we should 
coin the term “* Metaphysiology.’ Dr. Pfister has admirably 
demonstrated that ‘ Psychology” can proudly hold up its 
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head as a noble compcer of “ Mental Philosophy” and 
** Metaphysiology,” and is contributing more than its share 
towards solving the riddle of Universal Truth. 


Principles of Social Psychology. By James Mickel Williams. 
(George Allen and Unwin. 25s.) 

This work is a study of man’s instincts of rivalry and 
domination in relation to social activities ; and it is a pity 
that the author, an American seciologist, should have chosen 
for his book a title so similar to Professor McDougall’s famous 
treatise—An Introduction to Social Psychology. A comparison 
of the two works would, as well as being invidious, be out 
of place, as they are as unlike each other in subject-matter 
as they are alike in title. A benevolent (but not too critical) 
intellectualism is demanded of the reader as a suitable attitude 
to adopt when reading the book; and as far as we can see 
the same mental attitude plus a good sprinkling of Christian 
abnegation is the author’s solution of social conflict. The 
author shows a genius for the laborious and conscientious 
exposition of the obvious; and as we toil through chapter 
after chapter, finding the same spectres of Rivalry and 
Domination grinning at us through ineffectual masks in 
every sphere of modern life, we are amazed at the author’s 
mass of reading and capacity for taking pains. The book 
is, however, by no means without value, and could be read 
with advantage by all employers of labour, a large proportion 
of whom seem to take delight in blinding themselves to the 
obvious, and who so frequently fail to realize that as em- 
ployers they are not merely individuals but integral parts 
of a vast social system, an insight into the workings of which 
requires great understanding and co-operation in which 
implies grave responsibilities. 


HISTORY. 


The Minoans. By George Glasgow. (Jonathan Cape. 4s. 6d.) 

This is an admirable and attractive little primer on the 
Cretan excavations, which should, even if it serves no other 
purpose, prove an excellent preface to Greek History at 
schools, It is distinctly elementary in character—no attempt 
is made to lay any really new material before the public : 
one must wait for Sir Arthur Evans’s great work for that— 
but it certainly succeeds in its avowed aim of setting forth 
clearly and imaginatively, in a way suited to the general 
reader, the chief, or at any rate the most romantic, features 
of the discoveries. If it has a fault it is that it rather under- 
estimates the knowledge which the even passably educated 
reader already has of the subject. On the format the publisher 
is thoroughly to be congratulated. 


Bismarck’s Diplomacy at its Zenith. By Joseph Vincent 
Fuller. (Humphrey Milford. 16s. net.) 

Bismarck’s victories between 1864 and 1871 hypnotized 
rivals and historians alike; his later diplomacy has been 
judged by his earlier success. Professor Fuller subjects the 
critical two and a-half years between August, 1885, and 
February, 1888, to close examination, and his conclusions are 
not favourable to the Chancellor. Bismarck was, as always, 
masterly in inducing other nations to handle hot chestnuts, 
in giving foreign rivals the impression that Germany was 
committed to action that she had no intention of taking, in 
behaving as an indifferent honest broker for a considerable 
brokerage. French policy was at times insane, and drove 
Salisbury, a patient man, to see possible good in an anticipated 
sccond Sedan; Russian tactics were fatuous. But Bismarck, 
though he won tactical victories, did not really succeed. In 
1885 Russia was inclined to friendship, France reconcilable, 
Great Britain at worst neutral. The unpardonable threat 
to France in 1887, the treachery to Russia, the attempt to use 
England and Italy as catspaws in the Near East—these in 
the long run left Germany with Austria as her one genuine 
friend, and herself pledged to support Austria in an Eastern 
policy of which the risks outweighed the benefits. It has been 
a German commonplace that Bismarck would have avoided 
the War of 1914, or would have entered it with an arguable 
moral case. Professor Fuller’s cold analysis sees Bismarck 
forcing Russia to an unwilling alliance with Republican France, 
the founder of the system which triumphed in 1908 to fall in 
1918. Harshest judgment of all, he believes that the late 
Kaiser’s attempt to secure diplomatic success by dynastic 
friendship with Russia postponed a storm made inevitable 
by Bismarck’s obsession that Austria must be supported at 
all costs. 


The Making of the Western Mind. By F. Melian Stawell and 
F. 8. Marvin. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

A careful compilation that aims at giving the general reader 
some idea of the history and development of European civi- 
lization. It is divided into four sections—ancient, mediaeval, 
Renaissance, and modern—and in each section the history, 
religious, philosophical and scientific thought, the arts and 
manners of the period under survey, are sketched for the 
benefit of those who like knowledge in tabloid form. The 
volume concludes with a chronological table, and also contains 
a number of illustrations of art and architecture, 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE 


[By Our Crry Eprror.] 


THE COMING BUDGET, 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Srr,—It is strange how many people fail to i 
difference between a veallaed’ merglen ond 5 one ae the 
surplus. Because last year closed with a realized pt 
of over £100,000,000 a great number assume that ‘hi 
figure represents the total which Mr. Baldwin wil] h . 
at his disposal in the forthcoming Budget for the rel 
of taxation. Such, however, is far from the case, Ey, - 
peany of the money represented by last year’s pow f 
as already been spent in redeeming various forms 
debt, and apart from a certain significance which lurks 
in some of the details of the figures the amount of this 
surplus has no bearing whatever upon the financial 
programme for the current year, to be presented on the 
16th inst. by Mr. Baldwin. : 

All the same, there are some very interesting Points 
arising from the results of the past year’s accounts which 
are well worth noting, as they have a direct bearing upon 
conditions during the coming year. In the first place 
it may be asked how is this extraordinary divergence 
between the official estimates a year ago and actual 
results to be accounted for? The huge surplus has 
arisen because Sir Robert Horne underestimated the 
Revenue by £3,237,000, while he overestimated the 
Expenditure by about £98,000,000. Indeed, the realized 
surplus would have been well over £120,000,000 but for 
the fact that all redemption of debt during the year by 
means of statutory sinking funds on various loans, 
together w-th the Depreciation Fund on certain of the 
Government issues and securities tendered in payment of 
Death Duties, &c., has been debited to Revenue instead of 
being dealt with on capital account, as Sir Robert Horne 
arranged to do a twelvemonth ago. The reversion to 
this sound system of finance deserves a word of commen- 
dation in passing. Only last week I referred to Sir 
Drummond Fraser’s plea, put forward in the columns of 
the Morning Post, for debiting all these redemption of 
debt charges to Revenue account, and it is evident that 
the sound views of the Manchester banker are shared by 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

It would be easy, though I doubt if it would be proiit- 
able, to emphasize this great discrepancy between official 
estimates and results, as exemplified by the past year's 
accounts. As regards the Revenue,’ it is true that the 
actual total was not far from the original forecast, but in 
details the discrepancies are great. To quote only three 
instances: Income-tax yielded fully £50,000,000 more 
than expected, while Excess Profits Duty gave about 
£26,000,000 less than expected, and Special Miscellaneous 
Receipts about £40,000,000 less. As regards Income-tax 
the matter is, no doubt, partly to be explained by the 
unexpected collection of arrears, while it is pretty clear 
that on the principle of the lower the tax the less the 
evasion the Exchequer reaped some benefit from last 
year’s reduction from 6s. to 5s. 

It is, however, on the Expenditure side of the accounts 
that the results have been most remarkable, though | 
searcely think that the Treasury experts have any reason 
to apologize for their forecasts. Two circumstances have 
unquestionably affected the matter. It was not until 
some time after the last Budget that Treasury control 
over Expenditure was really strengthened, and it 's 
probable that the effect was immediate and great. In 
the.second place, it must be remembered that Estimates 
of Expenditure have to be framed a considerable period 
ahead, and therefore itis likely that last year’s Estimates 
were based upon much higher prices of commodities than 
those which actually prevailed during the year. 

In considering the prospects for the new year the first 
point to be noted is that the new Supply Expenditure 
(already oflicially estimated) of £421,000,000 is only 
£38,000,000 under the actual total of Supply Expenditure 
for the past year, and inasmuch as the latter included 
about £60,000,000 of ** special ” non-recurring expendituré 
one may well ask where are the signs of further economy 
in the current year’s estimates! Leaving that aside, 
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for. the moment to concentrate on Budget 

nects, there has to be added the fact that as against a 
Prev tion of £38,000,000 in Supply Expenditure the Debt 
oo promises to demand quite £10,000,000 or 
£15,000,000 more, by reason of the service on our debt 
+) the United States. Therefore, if we were to assume 
4 total new Expenditure at about £790,000,000, and 
tne to imagine that last year’s Revenue results were to be 
penne there would be a prospective surplus of some- 
om like £120,000,000. Last year’s revenue results, 
one Hoy are not likely to be repeated, although given a 
moderate trade revival and a continuance of the present 
improvement In financial activity and in price movements 
on the Stock Exchange there is the possibility of some 
departments of Revenue showing a moderate increase. 
Allowing, however, on the other hand for a big sagging 
in Income-tax, resulting from the returns covering: three 
vears of unfavourable trade, and also for a great falling off 
‘, Revenue from sales of War stores, it seems probable 
that the Revenue may easily show a shrinkage of 
£60,000,000 or £70,000,000, in which case we are more 
likely to be confronted with a possible surplus of 
¢50,000,000 to £60,000,000. 

Of course, these figures must be regarded as the baldest 
attempt to anticipate the calculations of the Treasury 
experts, but even so they may suffice perhaps to indicate 
the unlikelihood of such bountiful relief as has been 
suggested in the forecasts of a shilling off Income-tax 
and a good deal off sugar and beer. Having regard to the 
reduction in the Income-tax last year the Chancellor will 
probably feel that indirect taxation, especially as regards 
sugar and beer, calls for his first attention, but it would 
not altogether be surprising if a spare sixpence were to be 
found for the long-suffering Income-tax payer, who has 
certainly. contributed handsomely during the past ycar 
to reduction of debt to the tune of over £100,000,000.— 
lam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


The City, April 4th. Artuur W. Kippy. 


however, 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Notwithstanding the distractions of Easter and Budget 
uncertainties, a good tone continues to characterize the 
Stock Markets. The satisfactory position of the Ex- 
chequer, as indicated in the Revenue Returns, has 
naturally exerted a stimulating influence upon British 
Funds, while a helpful factor has been the better feeling 
with regard to the Turkish situation. Of still greater 
importance, perhaps, has been the absence of any advance 
in the Federal Reserve Rediscount rate in America—a 
circumstance strengthening expectations of the con- 
tinuance of easy moncy rates here. The net result has 
been to occasion a further moderate advance in most 
departments, the outstanding feature of the week being 
the great strength of the 34 per cent. Conversion Loan, 
which now stands at 78}, as compared with 77% a week 
ago. At the beginning of the year the price was only 
75, while at the beginning of last year it was about 
66. The Investment Markets have also been helped by 
large Government disbursements following the close of 
the nation’s fiseal year. 
X * ” * 
_ On more than one occasion I have referred to the great 
importance which attaches to the schemes for aiding the 
financial rehabilitation of Austria. Quite recently a line 
of Austrian Treasury Bills for £3,500,000 was placed here 
and at some of the Continental centres, while a little later 
oa large loan guaranteed by various countries acting 
under the auspices of the League of Nations is likely to be 
issued. It is satisfactory to note that up to date the aid 
rendered seems to have been wisely used and to have been 

attended with remarkably good results. 

+ * * 7 

Making all allowance for such matters as the unsettled 
litical and economie conditions in the Near East, the 
atest report of the British Trade Corporation can only 
be described as a disastrous document. A year ago the 
results disclosed were such that the paid-up capital was 
written down from £2.000.000 to £1,000,000, while a 
‘urther amount of £1,000,000 in 6 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares was created and, apparently, taken up 


(Continued on page 588.) 

















There are many ways in which timely tips might be 
given by one motorist to another when on the road. 
‘The punctured tyre—insecure luggage—the open door— 
back lamp out (communicated when overtaking at night) 
—and any other matter to which it might be necessary 
and possible to direct attention should always be noted 
by every good motorist for the better spirit of the road. 


Look for No. 13 ef the series. 


Correspondence on these interesting subjects is invited. 


RATT 


Fn the better. Sririt om the Road 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTA 
36, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.Wi 














Those who wish 


to buy a house 


in which they live or intend to live 
should write to the “* Old "’ Equitable 
Life Assurance Society (Founded 
1762), Mansion House Street, London, 
E.C. 2, for particulars of the scheme 
which, as stated in the “ Spectator ” of 
20 January, 1923, ‘ seems simple and 
straightforward and deserves to be well 


known,” 
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as to one-half by the existing shareholders. At that 
time it was supposed that such drastic methods com- 
pletely met the situation, but the report just issued 
states that it is now necessary to write down a further 
£2 10s. on each of the 200,000 shares of £5 each, so that 
this capital, which originally appeared in the balance- 
sheet at £2,000,000, has now whittled down to £500,000. 
Such results achieved by a company which was floated 
with such éclat in 1917 with a special charter and with the 
appointment to act as agents of the Government in certain 
parts of the world have been regarded with some astonish- 
ment in the City. No fewer than eight of the Directors 
have resigned during the past year, though I do not 
recall any public notification having been made of the 
fact until the issue of the present report. 

* * * * 


Banking circles have learned with considerable regret 
of the somewhat serious illness of Mr. Reginald McKenna, 
the Chairman of the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank. I am glad, however, to be able to state that the 
latest bulletins are of a satisfactory character. To his 
many friendships accruing from a long and distinguished 
political career, Mr. McKenna now adds a very large circle 
of City friends gained during his period of office as 
Chairman of the largest British bank. 

A. W. K. 


MATERIAL REVIEW. 


Four attractive woollen scarves, made from hand-spun, 
hand-woven wool, have been sent us for review by the Escote 
Weavers, Ltd., whose offices are at 45 Great Charles Street, 
Birmingham. These scarves are retailed at £3 each, and 
nre about 2} yards long. The makers give as a reason for 
their high price the fact that they are entirely hand-made 
and are dyed from purely vegetable dyes; they also say 
that they are practically everlasting and guarantee them to 
wash without either shrinking or fading. 

One scarf is orange with ornaments in natural-colour, 
brown and blaek. The colour is bright, and at the same 


———__ 
time soft. A brown scarf has broken stripes of or 


yellow, black and undyed wool at its ends, while a soft h ng, 
blue scarf is striped throughout its length with broken a 
of natural wool, with fine lines of black and orange, ran 
the prettiest of all is a green scarf with gtey-blue, 
and natural stripes in it. — 

If this material has all the wearing qualities jts Make 
claim for it (and we should imagine from handling it a 
it has), why don’t the makers turn their attention to Wearing 
frock and suit lengths for small children? The scan 
submitted could not be cut up for this purpose as the strj rn 
pattern is too large in scale, but the blue and the green a 
be particularly becoming to children, while the softness 
lightness and warmth of the texture would make the stuf 
delightful for little boys and girls of from two to six, 

As to design, one criticism would refer to the use of brow 
onthe green scarf. Amore attractive effect could be got Withou: 
this colour, which takes away from the freshness of the green, 
Another criticism would be of the price of the scarves ani oj 
the fact of the making-up of this beautiful materia] ints 
scarves. These scarves, unlike knitted scarves, invite gop. 
parison with the machine-made quality of the cloth used fy 
the dress or coat with which they would be worn. We ha, 
suggested children’s frocks, but, if the price of the materiy 
could be reduced, skirt or short coat lengths in this materiy 
would be delightful for grown-up people. The texture of tip 
stuff would be suitable for spring or cold summer days, 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON, 
—— 
FILMS. 
LONDON PaviLtion.—Robin Hood ae ee 2.30—8.% 
[Best film in London.) 
PatacE THEATRE.—Peg 0’ My Heart .. 2.45—8.% 


(Once again Mias Laurette Taylor's admirers have the 
pleasure of seeing her, if not in the flesh, in as good a 
substitute as possible.] 
New Scaua.—Peter the Great .. 8,30 


{Another German historical film. Solid and interesting.) 






































Head Office: 
LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 





CAPITAL: 
SUBSCRIBED 


PAID UP 


£71 864,780 
£14,372,956 





RESERVE FUND £10,000,000 


DEPOSITS, &. £331,953,467 
ADVANCES, &c. £123,388,679 





ASSETS ERSTE SRLS TT EET TST TTT 


1,600 Offices in England & Wales. 


} 


Affiliated Banks: 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD. 
THE LONDON @ RIVER PLATE BANK, LTD, 


Auxiliary : 


LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
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Established in 1833. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 


LIMITED. 
| 
Subscribed Capital - = £43,447,080 
Paid-up Capital - - £9,309,416 
Reserve Fund - - ~  £9,000,000 
Head Office: 


15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Agents in all parts of the world. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING | 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 
undertaken. 


COUTTS & CO., 
Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank. 











AUXILIARY: | 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. | 
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PLAYS. 
At Mrs. Beam’s ie st >. 
7” rfectly drawn characters moving in a comedy 
(ee Sram. Very well acted. One of the best evenings 
in London.) 
Drury LangE.—Angelo .«. a re x 
[Notice later.] 
Carrerton.—Advertising April .. ed is 
(Cinema stunts amusingly satirized by Herbert Farjeon 
and Horace Horsnell.} 
GarpeN.—The Cabaret Girl .. = 
ght, agreeable, tinkling, musical comedy.] 


. 8 .30—2.30 
RoyaLTY.— 


8.30—2. 
8.30—2. 


WinTER 
[A li 
: or York’s.—The Marriage of Kitty .- 

‘For those who like Miss Marie Tempest in a competent 


second-rate play.] 
MUSIC. 


1 8th.—ALBerT Hf{att.—Orchestral Concert oe 
{Sir Thomas Beecham, an orchestra of 170, and Strauss’s Lin 
Heldenleben should begnile a peaceful Sunday afternoon. |] 


—2. 
DeK 8.30 


9th. QuEEN’s Hatit.—Beethoven Recital ee 
(Eugen D'Albert, one of the greatest pianists of his day, will 
encounter the changed ideals of this generation.) 
April lth.—SoutnH Puace Instirurre, FINs- én 
pury Circus, E.C.—Revalo Concert. . oe 
[Propaganda for the Revalo, a new violin. The programmes 
~~ gre invariably good 


April 


1 11th. QuEEN’s Hatu.—Choral Concert .. oe 8.0 
(The Langham Choral and Orchestral Society will perform 

The Dream of Gerontius.) 
April 18th—QUEEN’S HALL os = i Ax: 
(Olga Haley, Isokle Menges, Isabel Gray and Mr. Robert 
Radford in aid of the Ellen Terry National Fund for 


Apri 


Blind Children. A new work by Jongen may be slightly 
interesting.] 
The Shakespeare Birthday Festival at Stratford-on-Avon 


begins on Monday, April 23rd, when the New Shakespeare Company, 
under the direction of Mr. F. Bridges Adams, will play Measure for 
Measure at the Memorial Theatre. A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Macbeth, King Richard the Third, 
and Goldsmith’s She Stoops te Conquer will also be performed 
during the four weeks of the fevtival. Further information from 
Mr. W. H. Savery, 27 Glasshouse Street, Piccadilly Circus, W. 1. 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 


The Largest Choice of Artistic 
Designs and Seautiful Colours 
In the worid, 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FRES. 
REGENT &T.. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD.,  Pokdow, *w: 


INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. 
BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 

















GREEN & ABBOTT, 


LTD., 
123 WIGMORE STREET, 
PORTMAN SQUARE, W.1. 


LATE Estd. 1888. 
473 OXFORD STREET, W.1. 


Building Alterations. 

Interior Decoration. 

Hot Water, Sanitary Work. 

Electric Lighting, Heating. 

Furnishing. Carpets. | 

Curtains and Loose Covers. 
~ lelegrams Skyblue. 
Telephone: Mayfair 5800. | 








FURNISHING FABRICS 


Many new patterns by leading designers have been added to Story's 
arge range of Cretonnes, Printed Linens, &c., for their Spring 
Exhibition of Fabrics for 


WINDOW CURTAINS, LOOSE COVERS, &c. 


STORY’S 


STORY & CcO., LTD., KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 





VIS UNITA FORTIOR. 





By means of a policy of insurance the otherwise 
irretrievable loss of the individual is spread 
over a large section of the community and 


no one suffers severely. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
co., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 


Sransacts insurance business of every kind. 








"THE Mattress Cover may contain 
anything — hair, wool, or flock, 
ill or well put together, sterilised or not 
sterilised. it is the reputation of the 
house making the mattress that is your 
guarantee of material, of workmanship 
and of lasting comfort in wear. Heal’s 
have over a century’s reputation to 
keep by maintaining (or to lose by da- 
grading) the quality of their mattresses. 
3 ft. Best Hair Matiress ‘ £s8 5 0 

3 ft. Best French Mattress (hair and 
wool) oo. a 


phe Re Sie £7 0 0 
3 ft. Wool Mattress (extra thick) 


Heal’s ‘* Sommier Elastique Portatif *’ is 
still the most comfortable and economical 
Spring Mattress made. 
3ft.6éin. £6 0 0 


> 3 ft. £5 5 0 
: 4ft.6in. £710 0 
A little booklet entitled *‘ Book of the Sommier,” 


a 
i together with general Bedding Price List, wiil be 


| | sent free on request. 


) Heal & Son Ls 


The pioneer and stili the lead- 
iag house for good bedding. 





Buy IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 


Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker's 
prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


Linen Manufacturers, 








Ltd. 


Belfast, Northern Ireiand. 





| 7 - 
} 
Clerical, Medical & General 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Publishes A DETAILED LIST OF 
INVESTMENTS. 


Apply, Chief Office: 15 St. James's Square, S.W. 1. 
or 
8 King William Street, E.C. 4. 





City Office: 

















United Kingdom 


Provident Institution 
FUNDS OVER £11,000,000. 


The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN. 


Chairman: 


TRIENNIAL BONUSES. 
ALL WITH-PROFIT POLICIES 


effected during the current year will share in 
the division of surplus to be made as at 


31st DECEMBER NEXT. 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 2. 
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THE CAPITAL VALUE 
OF LIFE. 


The life of every man has a definite Capital 
Value. The Capital Value of your life is 
governed by the amount you earn. Every 
£100 of earned income represents a Capital 


Value at 5 per cent. of £2,000. 


You insure your house, your stock, your 
machinery—all part of your Capital. Why 
not the principal Capital Asset of all—your 
life—and to its full value ? 





THE STANDARD [JIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


issues many new and attractive schemes to 
meet the needs of the day. 





Write for Leaflet A.C.17 to 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN : 59 Dawson Street. 


























The only genuine 
smaller edition of the 
acknowledged master- 
piece of Havana is the 


ha Corona 


















Halfa-Corona | 


When — confirmed 





devot ees of 














cigars as 





La Corona desire 
choice as the “masterpiece.” 
but smaller, they smoke 
La Corona Half-a-Corona. 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 








Obtainable from all high-class tobac 
conists, 112/6 per 100, packed in boxes 
of 100, 







or 29/6 per box of 25. 










Melbourne Hart & Co., 
31-34 Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C. 2. 









Actual size of 
cigar 3's inches. 

















By Appointment. 


ELKINGTON PLATE. 
(The Original and the Best.) 
SPOONS, FORKS, CUTLERY, 
and 
every requisite for the 
Table in every variety 
of style of Elkington 
quality & moderate price. 


visit from 


purchasers 


A personal 
prospective 
or a request for cata- 
logue will be appreciated. 


ELKINGTON :<:: 
LTO. 
Silversmiths and Jewellers, 

Sole Manufacturers of Elkington Plate 
and Cutlery, 


The 22 REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W. 1. 
Louis XVI. 73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2 
pattern. 27 LORD ST., LIVERPOOL. 


42 BUCHANAN ST., GLASGOW, 
NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 














SELFRIDGE’S 


—the Man’s 
Shop. 





| The “ Vertex” Combination Shirt. 


Selfridge’s famous “ Vertex” COMBINA LION Sixt, 
for tennis and general sports wear. The introduction of 
this new style last year was an instant success Th ason 
it will be more practical and gto an ever. this 
shirt remains in a comfortable posit 
during the hardest of games... In mean 
| quality Cream Cotton- Taffeta. Price, each 
iey al *3¢. Two garments sent 
| post free 
Also in supe a ne all-wool Taffeta. Price, each 21s., post free. 
(Post orders pond state heiyht and chest » uri nit 
| round Floor, New Building 
| SELFRIDCE & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.1. 


"Phone: Gerrard One. 


extra, 
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AFE to carry in any position is 
one of the many advantages of 


the “ Swan ”’ Self-filler. 


This sketch is of the Safety cap 
which renders leakage well-nigh 
impossible. 


The inner cap 
which forms an 
airtight chamber 
when ouler cap ts 

screwed down 


SOLD BY STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS. 





Self-Filling 


“SWAN’ 


FOUNTPENS 


Prices, 15/- upwards. 


} 
Rs * 





Other ‘‘ Swans”? from 10/6. 
List post free. 





Martz, Topp & Co., Lrp., Swan House, 133 & 135 Oxford St., London, W.1. Branches: 79 & 80 High Holborn, W.C.1 
97 eapside, E.C.2; 95a Regent Street, W.1; and at 3 Exchange Street, Manchester; Paris, Bruss els, Zurich, Barcelon a, 
Sydney, and Cape Town. 

















1 








Buy FLAVOUR- 


at its lowest price 


HEN you buy sauce you are really buying flavour—flavour to 
make food more enjoyable, flavour to make more tempting meals. 


When you buy the big Qd. bottle of 
a 


you actually ebtain 2,400 drops of concentrated flavour. In no other way can you buy so much 
flavour for so little money—really the gd. you spend is returned to you twenty times over in the 
better meals you and your family get. Ask your grocer for a bottle of Yorkshire Relish to-day—gd. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & co., LEEDS 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMIT ED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1380. 





Capital Authorised and Issued . os oe ee ea «-  £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up oe o o- oe oe oe oe oo £3,000,00) 
Reserve Fund os o oe ee oe oe eo e« £3,290,00J 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ., £6,000, me 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches througnout the Austrailan 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC KEMITI ANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received 
furs fixed periods ou terms which may be ascertained o2 applicatiou, 
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, BRITISH INDIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 


1. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian ° 

London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South ica. 

London to Queensland. 

London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 
only) Australia (vis Panama Canal). 

United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
couver or = Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

London (one «lass only, third ciass rates) to Aus- 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 

ADDRESS: 


Nes. 1. 2, 3.4 & S—For Passage, P. & O. House, 14-16, Cockspar 
Street, S.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and 
Leadenhall St.,London, E.C.3. 23.1. Agents, 
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B.l. Offices, 12 4 
Gray, Dawes # Co., 122, Leadenhali St.. London, E.C. 8. 

Ne. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co, Ltd, 138, St., London, E.C. 3, 
or P. & O. House, as above. 

No. 7.—Union S.S. Co. of New Zealand, P. & 0. House (First 
Floor), 14, Cockspor Street, London, S.W. 1, and for Vancouver 
Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railway. | 

No. 8.—P. & O. drauch Line, 32, Lime Street, London, E.C. 3, or P. & O. l 
House as above. 

Paris (4ii Boutes)}—Sociét4 Francaise, P. & 0., 41, Boulevard i 

s Capucines. ’ 
== ~ 
‘ r >} 
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JAPAN, CHINA & MANILA 


Via VANCOUVER 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE Way 


Quickest Route to the Orient 
REDUCED THROUGH FARES 


Canadian Pacific Atlantic steamers connect at port of 

landing with Canadian Pacific trains to Vancouver, where 

passengers embark on Canadian Pacific ‘ Empress" 

steamers to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Manila 
and Hong Kong 


For Sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 a 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 } LONDON 
Or Local Agents everywhere 


Tilustrated Japan-China booklet free on application. 























DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


ESCORTED TOURS to SWITZERLAND. 
15 days - 16 Guineas. 


ESCORTED TOURS to ITALY. 
15 days - 26 Guineas. 


A FORTNIGHT'S TOUR to SWISS & ITALIAN LAKES. 
23 Guineas. 


SEATS RESERVED THROUGHOUT. 


Cruises Round the Coast, to Norway, Canary Islands, 
&c., &c. 


For detailed programme of Tours write to :— 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD.., 
84 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, or Branch Offices. 











THE HYDE PARK HOTEL, 


ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Has an uninterrupted view over Hyde Park. 
THE FINEST POSITION IN LONDON. 
Self-contained Suites of unequalled 


luxury, each with its own Bathroom. 


THE Ideal Family Hotel de the 
Fashionable 


Luxe in Heart of 


London. 


FINEST HOTZL FOR 


Public and Regimental Dinners, Balls, Receptions 
and Wedding Parties. 


H. THOMAS, General Manager. 














Round AFRI CAby 
UNION-CAS TLE 


| SSORDAEGRERRCREEOE LINE  SERSOEE 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


From SOUTHAMPTON weekly. From LONDON fortnightly, 
FAST PASSAGES. SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION. BES! ROUTE 
For further information apply to the Head Ojfice of te 
Company at— 

3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E-C. 3. 

Branch Offices at SOUTHAMPTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW. 

































“An Infusion of Life” 


| Champagne 


LEMOINE 


CUVEE RGYALE 


Vineyarps ano Estarttsuments: RILLY-LA-MONTAGNE, REIMS. 





— 
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You KNOw the kind of 
chair which speaks when it 
isn’t spoken to. When you 
sit down it says “ping,” and 
a moment afterwards when 
you turn round it says “pong.” 


THAT chair isn’t well and 
it is telling you about it. Some 
day there will have to be an 
operation, but even after that 
the trouble will come on again. 
It’s incurable. It’s the way 
the chair was made! 


THE BUOYANT CHAIR never 
joins in the conversation. It 
has no complaint to make. 
Very silent! Very strong! 
The secret’s in its unique, 
exclusive springs. Springs 
sprung on springs. 


BUOYANT 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 


Most good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 
Prices from Seven Guineas 


There is also the Buoyant Mattress 
Tue Book oF ComrorT, sent post free 
Buoyant Sales Dept., The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd. 


Sandiacre, Nottingham 
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form a splendid accompaniment to a 
good Book or a bright Review. They 
are cool to the tongue and satisfying 
to the palate; in fact, they equal the 
pre-War cigarette at its best 


: Made from 16 dif- : 
: ferent growths of : 
> finest Virginia : 
: leaf, they are cool- : 
: smoking, yet full : 
: of flavour. ; 


Hand made, boxed 
and foiled, 


25 for 2/-. 


Or in the popular 
size and packet, 10 
for 6d., 20 for 1/-, 
50 for 2/6 in 
vacuum tins, and 
boxes, 100 for 5/-, 
obtainable every- 
where. 


3 =3 = 2 SS 2 3 = 2 8 


Manufactured by 
MOUSTAFA, Ltd., 
165 Piccadilly, W.1. 
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EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 

practically PRE-WAR PRICKS. 


Per dozen. 
CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body 24/- 
GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry ee 30/- 
BURGUNDY. BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 30/- 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN .. 
BURGUNDY. Pere growth. Special offer .. 39/- 
NIERSTEINER DOMTHAL Estate 
HOCK. { bottling, Great bargain ‘ 2 39/- 
BRAUNEBERGER. Beautiful 
MOSELLE. {fruity character .. os ia 36/- 
EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. { ¢OList,” ror. Highest class 138)/- 
SAUMUR. BOUVEL-LADUBAY, medium dry .. 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvée 
PORT. FIN RUBY JAWNY .. 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM Dry 39/- 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR ‘ . «4 50/« 
GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAC. COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; 360/)- 
invaluabie im case of illness oe 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 144/= 
The Famous FERGUSON'S . 
WHISKY. {| 1QUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age J 50/- 
Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 
EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, £.C. 2. 
Piease quoce “S. 
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T he National Church 
in Danger. 


A Crisis Unparalleled 


7 in the history of the Church of England since the 
: Reformation has arisen through certain proposals 
made in connection with the Revision of the Prayer 


=3 Book. 


WMH TTY se 








The Reformed Protestant Character of 
the National Church is being Challenged 
by extremists in the Church, who claim the title of 
*Anglo-Catholics "; and attempts are being made 
== under the cover of Prayer Book Revision to introduce 
practices which are definitely Roman in their origin, 
and in their teaching distinctly opposed to Holy : 
Scripture. = 
The whole Doctrinal Position of = 
the Church of England is threatened, 
and however much Revision of the Prayer Book may 
- be needed to render the Book more suitable to modern 
> needs, any Revision must be opposed which means the 
sanctioning of :— 
(1) Mass Vestments. 
(2) The Reservation of the Sacrament. 
(3) The Canon of the Mass in the Communion =~ 
Service. = 
(4) The Commemoration of All Souls and Prayers 
for the Dead. 
The National Church League, 
for the Defence and Promotion of the Reformed Faith of 
the Church of England, is taking up the challenge, but 


It Needs the Active Support of all Loyal — 
Churchpeople. = 

Write for particulars of membership and send : 
contribution towards this work to the Secretary, 
National Church League, 82 Victoria Street, S.W. I. 
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How few people realise 


the awful sufferings endured by Christian Refugees ; a 
. oe = 
Salonica! 


The latest cablegram from The Rev. S. W. Gentle. 3 
Cackett, F.R.G.S., Honorary Relief Commis sae 


. loner to 

Refugees, reads: — 
** ALARMING FLOODS ALL RAILWAY 
MUNICATION WITH SALONICA COM. 
PLETELY BROKEN AT SEVERAL Ppoj) 
MANY VILLAGES SURROUNDED Ww 
OUT BREAD, FOOD SUPPLIES 
AT GREAT RISK, EXCITING PJ{SCUES 
FROM ROOFTOPS INCREASED. REMI‘ 
TANCES URGENTLY REQUIRED TO MEET 
EMERGENCY. 


COM 





GENTLE-CACKETT." 
What a picture from an eye-witness of the Jono = 
drawn-out miseries of the Refugees! : 
Have pity upon them and help ther in their battle 
|= against 
| = DISASTER, DESTITUTION, 
|2 DISEASE and DEATH. 





Will you not send your contribution to-day? 


Address The Secretary :-— 


Christian Refugee Fund 


At the Office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, © 
358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. = 


N.B.—No charges made for effice rent or salaries, 
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Don’t let the 


5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK! S/- 
For want of YOUR Help. 


To provide and maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need 
each year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
In 1922 we fell short by nearly 300,000. 
Please help us to make up this deficit in 1923, which is 

THE LAST YEAR 

of the first Century of the Institution’s great National Work, 

it should not be difficult to find 

ONE MILLION BRITONS 

put of our population of over 40,000,000 who will give the 
modest sum of 5/- a year! 


Surely 


Nearly 59,000 lives rescued from shipwreck. 


Lorp Harrowsy, Grorce F. Snes, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT ee 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


M.A., 








COINTREAU 





Exclusively prepared and shipped 
““Extra Dry for England.’”’ ser NECK 
LABEL. 

The Liqueur which leaves a pleas- 
ant farewell on the palate and 
invites you to order it again. 





At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants! 
and Stores. 
Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 





SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIEs 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS.—As I glance down the lists of Wills and p questa 
what strikes me most is the absence of any gifts to this Society. I am thay aktul { 
many we have received, but would wish that those who had left money had remember 
how grateful wo are for £50 up to any sum for the Ladies who are in such straitey 
circumstances. I am sure others who can leave money in the future will remember us 

Hon. Secretary :—EDITH SMALLWOOD, Lancaster House, Malvern, 


LISTEN TO THE SEROUS PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them en 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race 
308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free oi 
Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please sonda 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. 212,000 required annually, 

















| 
We care for your clothes | 
better than a valet could | 


A subscriber to our “ Valet Contract 
Service ” has his clothes kept in per- 
fect condition at a cost of about Id 
per day. The clothes are collected 
regularly, carefully cleaned and 
pressed, and minor repairs are at- 
tended to without charge. Please 





write for booklet explaining di 


Achille Serre I" 


Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 


Everywhere 
y L 





Branches and Agents 














OOKS “AT BARG AIN PRICE hee Catalogue now resdt 
Comprising Remainders in most branches of Literature, in new condit 

as first published, but now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. Cataloz 

post free on request.—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigu* 
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PRIZE ESSAYS ON UNITARIANISM. 


en Pounds, Six Pounds, and Four Pounds are offered 


‘ T 
Prizes of t THREE ESSAYS on “ THE TRUTH AND VALUE 








the b 
for THB UNITARIAN RELIGION.” Length of essays, 3,000 
OF words. Last date for sending in, 30th June, 1923. 
ticulars from Secretary, British and Foreign Unitarian 
aie Association, Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
—————_—————————— 
—— 


"Small Classified Adbertisements. 


\ Te casauaian 
Sales by Auction, Xr. 





















ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
V = (Established 1744), 
+ 34-35 NEW BOND Strexr, W.1. 
, RTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock 
5UB <P, precise! 


I -_ 
sory, OTH-10TH.—MODERN ETCHINGS, including the property of Frank E. 
APR, . sold owing to his having given up his residence, 21 Holland Park, W. 
itd. —VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUMINATED and other 
‘RIPTS, the property of Cornelia Countess of Craven and of Sir J. G. 


ty ri-127H -ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART, from Persia, India and 
on including a collection formed by Li Hung Chang. Illustrated catalogues 
“, Mes 4 

















4: plates), price 2s. : vee . i 
Beet, 13f#.—CHINESE PORCELAIN, OLD FURNITURE, &c. 

asia On View Catalogues may be had. 
———eeoeoeooeaeaeaeaee=~=$=~=S=S= 0S: 0 eee 








Go Let. 


RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
\ FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
was ring and meter. No attendance, Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only. Five 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 


ee — 


Appointments, Xc., Vacant and Wanted. 
[psivERsity OF BIRMINGHAM. 

















FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 


MITSUI PROFESSORSHIP OF FINANCE. 

The Council of the University invites applications for this Chair. 

The Professorship will include within its scope the field of Public Finance, together 
with Banking and the organisation and working of the Money Market and of the 
produce Markets 

The stipend is £800 a year. The stipend and duties will commence on the Ist of 
Ortober, 1923. 

Applications (five copies) may be accompanied by testimonials, references or other 
redentials, and should be received by the undersigned, on or before the 21st of 
April, 1923. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Owing to the resignation of Miss Beatrice Orange, M.A., a WARDEN will be 
required for “‘ University House "’ (Hostel for Women Students) in September next. 
Salary, £400 per annum, and residence 

University degree and residential experience essential. 

For further particulars apply to the undersigned, to whom applications should be 
sent on or before April 21st. 





GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 





} peeny French Swiss girl, 18 years old, good musician, com- 
merelal school certificate, desirous of learning English, would take place au pair 
14 family—Apply to M. HANDREK, Av. A’Evian 1, Lausanne, Switzerland. 





Vere ERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIP in English Literature, tenable at 
ity College. Salary £500 a year.—Applications (12 copies) must be received 
‘t than first post on 17th May, 1923, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, 
y of London, South Kensington, London, 8.W. 7, from whom further 
lars may be obtained. 














par 





te for educated Women and Girls, 100 openings 

described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d., post free. J'hs 
Professional World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings for girls. Price 
id., post free.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD.,, 
Princes Strect, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1 














Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 
ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 


TRAINING relating to the “ Thirza Wakley " Self-Activity System of Educa- 
on are obtainable from the SECRETARY, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan, 





(} ITY Or LONDON SCHOOL. 


SEVEN =NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science) of the 
va ae of £15 15s. per annum for 3 years will be open for competition in May next. 
ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10 increasing to 
‘oo per annum will be open for competition in June next. 

CUTHBERTSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £15 per annum 
= Ts will be open for competition in June next 

rt awards will be made by the Government Dody on or about July 4th, 1923. 
er particulars and Kntranece Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the School, 
tors Embankment, E.C. 4. 


PATIERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 11. 








ye 





AWARD OF TATE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1923-21. 






_ The examinations for the award of scholarships In Engineering, Sclence 
Omestic Science will be held on Tuesday, June 5th, 1923, and the succe ing 
lays The scholarships vary in value from £20 to £3u per annum with freo 
ution, and are tenable for two or three years 

Last day of entry April 21st, 1923. 

Full perticulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 








eh eed, Oe COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 
The Summer Term begins on April 25th. 
The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students as well a3 a 
GENERAL EDUCATION for younger Students. 
Training is also given in Secretarial work. 
For particulars of the College, and of the School preparatory to the College, apply 
to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, W. 1, from whom 
a may be obtained as to the College Boarding-House, in which Studeuts 
may reside. 


WESTFIELD COLLE@QG 3B 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 








Chairman of Council—Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 
Principal—Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.s. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for competi. 
tion in April, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of Loudon. 
Fees: Residence, £90 a year; tuition from 38 guineas a year. 
. oP caaee particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, 





NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
VACATION COURSE, JULY 16rn-27r1, 1923. 
SHORT COURSES BY PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 


Group I.—LITERARY AND ARTISTIC STUDIES, including :—Present-day 
Germany ; Recent Advances in Education ; The Study of Words ; Celtic Literature; 
Public Speaking; Recent Advances in Palaeography. 

Group II.—SOCIAL AND HISTORICAL STUDIES, including :—The Economic 
Evolution of the Nineteenth Century; The Settlement of St. Columba in Iona; 
The Call of John Knox to Reformed Ministry at St. Andrews ; Scottish Civilization 
in the Early Centuries, A.D.; Cosmogonies, Old and New; Recent Excavation in 
Palestine ; The Chapel, King's College ; The Law of Insurance; Johann Sebastian 
Bach; Bach's Original Hymn Tunes, illustrated by a choir of voices. 

Group III.—SCIENCE, ineluding :—Evolution of a Land Flora; Bio-Chemistry ; 
Modern Science and Garden Craft; The Applications of Meteorology to Aviation, 
Gunnery, &c.; Public Health; The Nervous System of Man; Sidelights on Human 
Disease from the Comparative Pathology Standpoint ; Some Recent Advances in 
Physiology ; The Hive Bee in Health and Disease ; Recent Progress in Parasitology ; 
Catalysis and its Industrial Application 

The lectures will be given in the forenoons 

Historical and Scientific Excursions will be arranged for the afternoons. 

Fee, Two Guineas for the whole course; One Guinea for a week 

Vor further particulars apply to the SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ABERDEEN. 


— HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY. 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Agriculture.) 











Principal: Miss K. BARRATT, D.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
Secretary: Miss E. LUCAS. 
The College offers a complete course of Horticultural instruction to women. 
Students are prepared for the College Diploma and the London University Degree in 
Horticulture. Special Two-year Certificate courses are provided for students of 
commercial or a private gardening. A one-year course in poultry-keeping is held, 
for which a college certificate is given. During the summer months students are 
accepted for short courses in gardening, poultry-keeping, dairy, farm work, bee- 
keeping, and fruit preserving. 


For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bediord.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE,  S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Misa 
E. FE, LAWRENCE. 


oa INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING | for 
'4 ladies; all branches. Home comforts in lovely old house. Fowls, ducks, 
turkeys, geese. Two vacancies.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon, 


tay LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines, Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 














ANE AUSTEN and CHARLOTTE BRONTE DRAMATIC 

and LITERARY SOCIETY (other famous Authors included). President 

Lady Kekewich. Organizer, Mr. Julian Gade.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 52 West 
Cromwell Road, S.W. 











Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
Ss"; HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live abroad. 
—Principals: Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of Kugliia 
Language and Literature, Somerville College, Oxford. 


\! MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e (WOODARD FOUNDATION.) 

Music successes In Examinations of the Associated Board, R.A.M. and R.C.M., 
December, 1921-December, 1922, 49 passes, 10 honours, including 2 gold medalists 
Vacancies for September.—Apply Miss B. A. WARD, 3.Sc., Lady Warden. 








STRATHALLAN HOUSE SCHOOL, 
88 BOLTON GARDENS, 8.W. 5. 
Principal Mrs. ARTHUR BENSON, 
Tincipss | Miss E. ROHDE. 
Special attention to French. Holiday charge of pupils while parents are abroa‘l. 
Vacanoies for Day and Resident Pupils next term. A few small bedrooms available 
for older students taking special music or other courses 











| DA BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
4) SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
Loudon.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 
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GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children with 
rents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea.— 
or illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


o—nontennemenienspthe 
RADFIELD CoOLLgg, 


An Examination for three Foundation Scholars 
Exhibitions of £60, £45 and £30 will be held on May 2och cota 82h Ad ty 
can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College bo: 220 fora 











IG@HFIELD, RESHAWM’S SCHOO - 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. G SOHOLARSUICe oe NORFOLK, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. (28th and 29th May.) 
_ Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” (Apply to HEAD-MASTER before 15th May.) 
BHoevsnenwouTHe COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE Dors 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS.” ORSET, 


Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 

A first-class residential school for ge. thoroughly equipped for all purposes. 
Preparation for University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Will open at 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, in September 
next. Ten acres of enc fronting Bournemouth Bay. Lllustrated prospectus 
from the PRINCIPAL, Towerfield Annexé, Bournemouth. 


ae SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only, 


S7; HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and miss ies’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 
p= RHOS COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 
Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


S*: ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


(T.C.D.), 

















Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
&cholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Twelve Scholarships and Exhibitions, ranging in value f 
guineas, offered annually for competition. Boys est have reached ty. 2 twenty 
= ay passed — ee Sal aa ,, Muaminations held in June. 1928. ees 
ms for sons of Clergy, Naval an my Officers.—F Sad oe 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. ’ ms.—For illustrated prospecta, 


7, Pee... 
ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A modern Py}j; 
School (endowed). Splendid situation. 220 boys in four Houses bly 

staff of Oxford and Cambridge graduates. Thorough preparation for ali ae 
tions. First-class engineering shops. Recognized by Army Counedl, — 
swimming, &c. Inclusive fees, £90 per annum. Ten vacancies available for TE, 
Summer Term.—For entry apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington Som Coming 
F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors. ‘ ett, 


J RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 
(Public School incorporated by Royal Charter.) ° 
President: THE EARL OF STRADBROKE. 
Headmaster: F. W. STOCKS, Esq., M.A. 
Applications for Vacancies should be made to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. ‘The first of the New School Movame, 
Excellent food. ealthy life. School estate 133 acres. em eat, 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL : 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rovester, Derbyshire: »» 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Associaiis” 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. aa, 


|: eee HILL, DUNBAR, is to be opened in MAY y 
a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 8 to 13}. 














Healthy climate. Large playing-flelds and ideal situation. 
All particulars from the Head-Master, Mr. B. SIMMS, M.A. (Cantab) 








rYHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
rPUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
iia Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
Principals 4 Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
‘ FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER. 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. rough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


S" BRANDON’S (Clergy School), BRISTOL. 


Two Scholarships of the value of £35 each per annum will be awarded as the result 
of an examination to be held in June. Only daughters of clergy of the Church of 
England between the ages Of 10 and 14 are eligible.—For full particulars apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


An examination will be held in May, 1923, for the award of three Entrance Scholar- 
ships of the value of £80, £70 and £60 each, tenable for four years at St. Leonards 
School, by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full school fees. Preference 
will be given to daughters of professional men or of Officers of H.M. Service.—Parti- 
culars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, SURREY.— 
A SCHOLARSHIP will be offered to a girl under 14. Examination in June. 


Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


¢)4+see8 GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle—For prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


IRL, over 12, can be received in good School, West of England, 
at special fees if entering May. Gentlewoman willing to work for Lxams- 
~—Box 1168, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


ELIGHTFUL HOME SCHOOL.—Gentlemen’s children 
only. Thorough care and education. Games, Riding.—For references 
and prospectus apply Mrs. HAYES, The Old Gore, Ross. 


Bovs’ Schools and Colleges. 


6 bre UPPER DEAL, KENT. — Boys’ Preparatory 
School; 11 acres grounds. Since June, 1921, 7 scholarships, 1 K.N. cadet- 
ship. Games carefully coached. Entire charge if parents abroad. 


IRCHINGTON HOUSE, BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, 
THANET.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Opening May. 

A few vacancies.—For prospectus, apply Mr. 8. G. WEST, B.A. (Oxon). 
ae LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Open Scholarships offered. One of £75, three of £50, one of £25, in addition to 
Exhibitions. Examination June 12th and 13th, 1923. Last day of entry June Ist. 
R. 








Daughters’ 



































—Further particulars may be obtained from the BURSA 





LDENHAM SCHOOL.—Entrance Scholarship Examinatio, 
May 3ist. About 8 scholarships will be offered to BOYS under 5 
May ist.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


ROADSTAIRS, MAGDALENE COURT SCHOOL.—Prepan. 
tory for Public Schools and Navy. Exceptionally healthy situation ove 
looking towa and sea. Fine air, best food, careful cooking. Drill and games tayy 
thoroughly. Common Entrance Class. Public school successes with backwarj 
boys.—H. H. ©. BUCKLEY, M.A., Camb. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by th 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet abun 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Boys now bey 
entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. (formerly Head 
Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. BURTON, MC, bs 
(formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).—Prospectuses, &c., from th 
HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 


‘\T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
Fine healthy situation. High ground overlooking City. 

Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 

Preparation for Universities, Army, «c. 

For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


( NIGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—Three, or 
will be offered in June. 
Full details from the BURSAR, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 

















more, Scholarships 








Foreign. 
N old-established GIRLS’ SCHOOL at GENEVA wise 


to enter into relations with good English schools by oflering their pups 
the opportunity of perfecting themselves in French while continuing other studs 
Arrangements he visiting the mountains in summer and winter sports. ‘The presat 
Head is open to proposals for affiliation to an English school or of partnership, w" 
a view to ultimate succession.—Address in the first instance, Mrs. HLATH, Lytebet 
Farnham Common, Bucks. 


ERSAILLES (11 Avenue Pétain).—Miss HOLLAND escorts 
PUPILS April 10th. Interviews April 7th and 9th Vernon House, Pat 
Place, St. James's Street. 


ES CHENES, PAYERNE, near LAUSANNE.—first-lss 

School for Young Ladies. General education. Sports of all kiuds. Term 

from £10 a month. Escort from England April, July, September. Firsts 
references in England.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


glee gy oe LAUSANNE.—Riante Rive Home Finishint 
School for elder Girls. General education, sports. English reierence- 
Principal, MDLLE. CAPT. 




















Pribate Tuition, Xr. 
LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES _ SEYMOU 


will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKI 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Keciting, and Correct Speaking. = 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachess 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. - 


OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL 
PRIVATE LESSONS. 
Apply SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. Tel.: 


OUNTRY RECTOR 








Museum 2346. 





(ex-schoolmaster) and WIFI. rece 


BOYS in preparation for school. Many years’ experience. —BE(1U4 


Exbury, Southampton, 
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<WARD BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 
ACK é of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated. 
by a fet the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. E. 
Srcelent ee et 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address Broadham 
GRIERS Td, Surrey. 








Manor. ( x “yt To ’ . 
AMM GRING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 

yTAS ’ = and daily pupils at his residence. Very successful treatment with 
JD resid’ ges. Estab. 1905.—119 Bediord Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1. 
pupils ol . 


af DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 

fe coved an effectual aid to defective er | Appointments made,— 
, + st. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 5.W. 1. 

jadres : 








Scholastic Agencies. 





—7HUOLS Information and _ carefuily considered 
S U advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


Scholastic Agents, 
ITOR s who have many years’ experience and extensive Infor- 
mU T mation of schools, vocational tralning, and all forms o/ 
occupation at home and abroad. 
ERS Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
0 ARE ; SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
CONDUIT STREET, LONDON W.1. ‘Phones—Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 





61 
TCHOOLS FoR BOYS anp GIRLS. 
S TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. HERE 

, RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD B 
CLERGY ® SPECIAL CAKE AND TUITION 
5. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Scheols and 
moray e COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
Tutors vg (ire of charge) prospectuscs and Trustworthy Information. 
by ~agpscngh’ the pupil, district —— and rough idea of fees should be given. 

the r¢ PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.O. 4. 

pe Central 5053 








Teleph 
TS Im ‘ ‘ 
DVIUE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
A HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. or ae Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be giad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Worx, 
Agriculture and Horticulture pote : 3 

’ NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 

OARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Send (or call) 
B ED. J. BURROW, F.R.G.S., Dept. 8., 93 Kingsway, London, and Imperial 
House, Cheltenham, for Illustratec Prospectuses free.of charge of 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 

















Authors, Onpeturiting, Wr. 
Roxaey MASSEY, LITERARY AGENY. 
Good Stories, &c., required. 


Send stamp tor prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street. Doctors’ Commons, E.C.4 








ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
)  towrite, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, rea) training. 
jijustrated bookiet free—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, $.W. 1. 


de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
ca 





Authors’ MSS. criticised, corrected, typed and placed. 
Moderate Terms Enquiries invited. 





UTHORS’ MSs. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch at 

1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Duplicating—MONA 
STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 

CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 

i work. Lither sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 

and free lesson to Dept. H 154, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C, 








MWYPEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words; transiations undertaken.—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff. 





YPEWRITING.— Is. 1,000 words; carbon, 3d.; reduction 
quantity. Hlegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mathers. 
Lat. 1909.—Expedient Lyping Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E. 5.’Phone: Dalston 4274, 








Gours, Xr. 





RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 
Est. 1900. DE LUXE. Tel. 1667 Sydenham. 
April 17th, cr? 2 2 SF 125 gns. 


Five weeks of sunshine, romance, art, and beauty with 
N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 


(jURCH TRAVELLEBS'’ CLUB. 








PRICES INCLUDE travel and accommodation. 
£7 1%. 6d. 14days BRUGES, YPRES, ZEEBRUGGE. 


£12 12s, l4days INTERLAKEN. Five Excursions, KANDERSTEG, GIESS- 
BACH, etc. 
£14 14s, 14 days, LUCERNE and ENGELBERG. 


FRENCH ALPS, SCOTCH HIGHLANDS, PARIS, etc. 
Handbook, 1923, from Col. FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. Sec., 3an, Albany Court- 
yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 602. 


Miscellaneous. 


{nae 5 OR * G 
/, | MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 shades 
watt 5 and 7 lb. packets. “ VITROLITE,”’ the Greenhouse Paint. Superior to 

















Full particulars from W. CARSGN & SONS, Battersea, 3.W. 11, 





floors during the Easter Vacation. A single application allays the dust for 
a whole term or longer. Greatly saves labour. No scrubbing or sprinkling, 
easily applied by unskilled.—The “ DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 4 Vernon Plac * 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1, Government Contractors. 


} EAL LACE — YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 


modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. ‘ - 


OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 


_ decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.— Write OSBORNES, 
27 Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
Specimens sent fre.—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 


} pPSrLaes SCHOOLS.—Use “ FLORIGENE” (Regd.) on all 














is IT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “‘TURN”’ SUITS, 
j OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 
list or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept A), 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. _ If offer not accepted, parcel returned 
post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwisc). 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reiiable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 








PHOLSTERY.—“ The Chair that makes going to bed a trouble.”’ 
Always Jolly. Never Passé. ‘“ Buoyant’’ Chairs from £6 15s. seen at 
and catalogues from SMYTH, LTD., 9 Dorset Street, London, W. 1. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Assocation, Ltd. ‘ake £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Pg re er are inevitably exterminated by “ Blattis.” 

Simple, safe and pleasant to use. It cleared them from the Sheffield Work- 
house when E. Howarth, F.Z.S., at the request of the Government, first adopted 
this scientific remedy.—In Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., or 5s., post free from the sole makers, 
HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or through your Chemist and save 
postage. 











| ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 

scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford st., W. 1. 








‘T. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
Ss NORTHAMPTON. 





President: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.F. 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of tha 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Wales),and its numerous Villas are 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm. 
Voluntary boarders without certificates received. 
For particulars apply to— 
DANIEL E. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone : No. 56. Medical Superintendent. 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Strect, W. 1. 
Telephone: Langham 1827. 
ENTLEWOMAN, trained nurse, receives a few mild mental 
and senile patients in her home in Yorkshire dales. Skilled nursing, 
individual attention and special care.—Box No. 1167, the Spectator, 13 York Street, 





} Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








ILL anyone adopt healthy, fatherless BABY BOY of seven 
months? Mother (teacher) unable to keep him.—Apply c/o Mrs, 
WILLIAMSON, Brook, near Godalming 








G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the 
**Old Equitable "’ for £1,500 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68. 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 
total premiums received were only £1,554. 


quitable Life 
ssurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Shareholders No Commission 
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EsTasiisHep 1893. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


Typewriting, Shorthand and Translation Offices, 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHAMBERS, 
TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C.2 
(to which address all communications should be sent). 


Tel. Noe.: London Wall 1570, 405 & 5929. 


Secretarial Training College 
for Weli-Educated Girls. 
29 Gresvenor Place, S.W. 1. 


References: The Countess (Dowager) of Desart; 
Messrs. Wainwright, Pollock & Co. (solicitors), and many others. 




















| as ” Sundvede . ‘Séicdaiinttine Seadieion 
gularly use 


QNQUISTADOR 


PORT 


because it is a really high-grade tawny wine, and 
unquestionably the finest value obtainable 


at 54/- per dozen, carr. paid. 












If you have not tried this good wine 
send 9/- for two bottles, post free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


13 Bordeaux House, P ERT Estab. _1800. 


™. 1» 














SANE “SEX BOOKS 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight- 
forward information there is only one choice, and that is The Life 
and Race Series (first issued six years ago and still in great 
demand) published by the proprietors of the 6d. Monthly Magazine, 
“Health and Efficiency.” The Books do not pander to weakness 
or prejudice, and cannot possibly be confused with the other kind 
of literature sold in certain quarters. 














DIFFERENT GODMOTHERS 


DIFFERENT 
GODS 


A First Novel by 
VIOLET QUIRK. 


MAY SINCLAIR (author of The Tree of Heaven, 


etc.) writes :— 


“It is a remarkable first novel—charming, fresj 
and beautifully written. - - It held me from be 
ginning to end and I could not put it down.’ 


BEATRICE HARRADEN (author of Ships that 
Pass in the Night, etc.) writes:— 


PTTELAnPAEAPLLAMGaGLTT TO PHTLTLAURUALPCPEELAUIAML “DL POGADAMOLILIL EULA BAL DMARARIAA LLL ELA CACE TLL LEER 


“Miss Quirk’s book has interested me by reason of 
its freshness and naiveté. I shall leak out for her 
further work and w atch the ripening of her 


undoubted gifts. 


ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE (author of Nine of 


Hearts, etc.) writes:— 





“Tt is not often that so much of tho 
combines with freshness and light-hearte 


make a ‘first novel’ the attractive com which 
Different Gods will be to the discerning reader, 

The romantic feeling which informs the love betwe 

the two who cannot marry is so well contrasted wi 

the many other forms of ‘ love’ observed or report ed k 
to the heroine that one might almost call the bc E 
a study in the subject, were it not for the mor i 
welcome fact that it is quite a lot of other things 
besides; and not ably, a picture of affection between 
sisters which in its steadfastness and humore 
understanding would alone have mz ade Miss Violet 


Quirk a writer to be henceforth watched for. na 
7/6 net. 
CONSTABLE 








LONDON 





WISE WEDLOCK 
The Standard velume on Birth 
— ~a 
s- Od. post! 
sy ‘Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 

The really authentic edition. 
Os. Gd. post free. (Illustrated.) 
MANHOOD 
TheFacts of Life presented to Men 
Bs. post free. 

By CHARLES THOMPSON 

MATRIMONY 


The Truth about Marriage. 
Bs. post free. 
By MONA BAIRD 


WOMANHOOD 
The Facts of Life for Women. 
3s. post free. 
By MONA BAIRD 


THE REALITIES OF 


MARRIAGE 
A Book of Guidance for Adults. 
6s. 9d. poat free. 
By Dr. @. COURTENAY BEALE 
BOYHOOD 
The Facts of Life presented % 
3s. post free [Bo 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 
HOW TO LOVE 
The Art 7p and Marriage. 
3s. post fre 

By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 


YOUTH & MAIDENHOOD 
Sex yg fee Young People. 


3s. post 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 


GIRLHOOD 
The Facts of Life presented to 
3s. post irce. (Girls. 


By MONA BAIRD 


WE ALSO PUBLISH 
THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 


A Course of Training in Health 


and Physical Culture 
‘Health and Efficiency.” 4s. 
Each price includes postage - a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 

to 


Cheque or P.O 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


Dept. 182, 19-21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 











"JUST “ol IT. 
THE GERMAN REVOLUTION AND 
AFTER. 


By HEINRICH STROBEL. 


Translated by J 
SIENNING. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. 12/6 net. 
In this important work the author indicates the causes at 
errors of the German Revolution and points the way to its 
redemption. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH and how to write it. 
A practical text-book of composition, ete. 
3y JOHN BYGOTT, M.A. (Oxon) and A. J. LAWFORI 
JONES. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 3/6 net. 


J ARROLDS 
Publishers (London) Ltd. 
10 and i | WARWICK LANE, E.C. 4. 


A new and revised edition. 





by the editor of 





post Sond 





THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &e. 


“Uric Acid and the Hair,” 


“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—7he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 


vincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
4*x HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s noad, 
Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 

















BOOKS 





ANY BOOK REVIEWED OR 
ADVERTISED IN THIS OR 
ANY OTHER JOURNAL CAN 


BE OBTAINED THROUGH 
THE 1,000 BRANCHES 
OF - 
W. H. SMITH & SON 
Head Office: STRAND HOU SE, LONDON, we C. 


Paris. 1,000 Branches Bs: 
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AT HALF PRICE 
A Few Sets of the New Britannica 


PAY ONLY 21/- NOW 


many have inquired whether they could obtain one of the half-price sets of the new 


A MONG the thousands of people who have written us since the present sale was announced, 


Britannica on the easy payment plan. 


Perhaps you have also thought that you would 


have to pay the full price at once. But this is not necessary. Even though the price is low, 
we quite understand that to pay it in one sum might not be convenient for everyone at the 


moment. 


The Britannica was the first work of the kind to be sold 
on deferred payments. That is one reason why more 
copies of it have been sold than of all other encyclopadias 
in Europe and America combined. The publishers have 
always regarded the Britannica primarily as an educa- 
tional institution, and have therefore spared no effort 
10 put it within the reach of persons of the most moderate 
means. 


Our Easy Payment Pian 


At the present moment we are offering certain Handy 
Volume sets of the Britannica at half the price of the 
regular Cambridge Issue. 


There are only a few of these half-price sets 
left, but, while they last, you can have one de- 
livered to your home for a deposit of only 21/-. 
The remaining payments if desired can be spread 
over a period of 12 to 18 months. 

The half-price is low to begin with—it is, in faét, the 
biggest bargain we have ever offered—and our easy- 
payment plan makes it possible for everyone to have a set 
in his home. 





TWO DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS FREE 


Two handsome booklets, each of 48 pages and illustrated 
on every page, will be sent to you without your incurring 
a penny of expense or any obligation. These booklets zotil 
prove fascinating reading and tell you exadlly what you 
want to know about the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

All you have to do is to fill in and po$t the coupon at 
the right, 

Send no money. 


GENET EUG BSA IIE EYE NRE GALI IONICS LSM ELLE, MELE EDM DELS TILE 


This offer can never be made again. The low price and 
special terms now offered are made possible because we 
have decided to reduce the number of bindings in the 
Handy Volume Issue from seven to three. When the sets 
in the four special bindings are sold, no more will be 
available. Our stock was not large to begin with, and a 
large number of orders is being received by every post. 


What these Sets are 


The bindings now offered are in every way worthy of 
the Britannica; the sets themselves are the 12th Edition 
in 32 volumes and are completely up to date, containing 
both a full record of the past and a comprehensive account 
of all the stupendous events of recent years. 

These 32 compact volumes, printed on India paper, 
contain 49 million words—as many as are in 476 ordinary 
books. They are the work of over 2,000 expert contribu- 
tors, each of whom was chosen for his first-hand know- 
ledge of the subjeét on which he writes. 

To possess the Encyclopedia Britannica is to possess a 
complete library. 


Why you Must Act Promptly 


It will take you only a moment to fill in the 
coupon below, but this will give you the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining one of the bargain sets before 
it is too late. The sets are being sold more rapidly 
than we expected, and our stock is now very low. 

If, however, you send the coupon at once, we shall make 
every effort to supply you with a set in the binding you 
select. On the other hand, if you delay, you are sure to be 
disappointed. 


Send the Coupon below, or call at our Show 


Room, 125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Britannica Half-Price Coupon 


The Encyclopedia Britannica Co., Ltd., es 
125 High Hoiborn, W.C. 
w 


Please send me, free of charge and without any 





obligation on my part, the two 48-page illustrated 
@ booklets describing the New Encyclopedia Britannica, 
12th Edition, together with details of your special halt- 
price offer and deferred payment plan. 

Le} 


- 
2 
x 
i) 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


ts a standing order for the 
paper on favourable terms. 








Terms on which Life Membership is 
offered to Readers of the “ Spectator.” 


@ A copy of the Spectator will be posted, free, 
to every Life Member weekly during his life 
to the address furnished by him to the 
Manager from time to time. 


Life Members will be invited from time to 
time to meetings with the Editorial Staff and 
Directors of the Spectator, to confer as to the 
welfare of the paper and its readers. 

@ Should the published price of the Spectator 
at any time be increased for ordinary readers, 
or the cost of postage raised, no increased 
charge for this or any other reason will fall 
upon Life Members. 

The Spectator reserves the right to re- 
purchase, and so cancel, the Life Member- 
ship of any person by returning to him or 
her, without deduction of any kind, the sum 
paid for such Life Membership. The right 
to repurchase is to be absolute on the part of 
The Spectator, Ltd. 


rT) 


~ 


= 


€] The scale of payment is as follows: 


For persons under 45 years ofage’ .......... £15 15s. 
ee eo over 45 and uader 55 years of age £14 I4s. 
” ” ” 55 ” ” 65 ” ” ” £11 Its. 
” ” ” 65 ” ” 75 ” ” oF £9 9s. 
oe pm eo SO FORGO GE GBD cccccccscvce £5 5s. 


@ Any annual subscriber may deduct from the 
sum at which he is entitled to become a Life 
Member the unexpended amount of any pre- 
paid subscription. For example, a person 
with six months of subscription still to run 
would be entitled to deduct 15s. from the 
price to be paid for Life Membership. 

€} Cheques should be made payable to “ The 

Spectator, Ltd.’ and crossed “ Barclay & Co. 

(Goslings Branch) Account of Payee.” 


A 


For additional information see page 504. 
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APPLICATION FOR LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 


‘o the Editor of the Spertater, 
13 Yor: Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
Dear Sir, 


I desire to become a Life Member of the Spectator 
as described in your terms of Life Membership. 


My age on my last birthday was and I 


therefore enclose cheque for £ ‘ 
The address to which my paper is to be sent is : 


1 am, 
Yours, &c., 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SOK 


Announce the immediate appearance 
of a most tmportant work on racial 
origins and development entitled 


** THE RACIAL HISTORY OF MAN” 
By Roland B. Dixon, ; 


Professor of Anthropology at Harvard University 
This is an impressive treatment of the whole question of race ¢ 

a broad point of view, with the aim of giving a reasonable at 
of the development of the human race as a whole. * ‘ 
divides his account of the distribution and historical developmen 
the various races geographicaliy. Beginning with Europe ‘oe 
a general outline of its racial history, and then discusses that ba 
separate countries or areas. In the same way he deals with Af; ts 
Asia, Oceania, North America and South America. His Cotielnae 
are given in a final chapter on Types and Races, Orisies a5 
Sequence, Historic Values and Struggles for Dominance, le 
trospects 


and Prospects, It is a strikingly original, comprehensive and interest 
ing work. -_ 


With maps and illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. 25/- ney 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION, 














——. 

. 7 T . 
By the winner of the Nobel Prize for 1929, 

ee ~ ry ’ ver 
PLAYS OF JACINTO 
my 99 
BENAVENTE, 

Translated from the Spanish, with an Introduction, } 

John Garrett Underhiil. 
_ It is oniy within comparatively recent years that the Enghish-speq! 
ing world has come to realise that a striking renaissance has bee 
taking place in Spanish literature. Among the leading figures of ¢; 
renaissance Benavente, the latest recipient of the Nobel Prize ; 
Literature, holds a commanding place, and is accounted one of ‘he 
greatest of living dramatists. ‘lwelve of his representative plays are 
now published in English translation, and it is safe to say that thei; 
appearance will add materially to the growing interest in moder 
Spanish literature, which has shown so marked an increase in recent 
— The following plays are included in the series :— 
olume I.—Introduction, ‘‘ His Widow's Husband,”’ “ The 
_ , interest,” “ The Evil Doers of Good,” “* La Malqueri 
Volume I1.—** No Smoking,” “ Princess Bebe,” “ Au 

_ and “ The Governor's Wife.” 
Volume III.—‘ The Prince Who Learned Everything,” “™ Saturday 
Night,” “In the Clouds,” “ The Truth.” : 
Frontispiece portraits. 3 Vols. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 30/- act, 
or separate volumes 10/6 each net. 


*“ THE RETURN OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES.”’ 
By John Corbin. 


A clarifying and original discussion of our present social as 


political predicaments. 
Cloth. Cr. 8vo. 10/6 net. 


** AMERICANS.” 
AMERICANS. 
By Stuart P. Sherman. 

A discussion of certain individuals and tendencies in the light « 
America’s vital tradition. The essays on Franklin, Emerson 
Hawthorne and Whitman will be found particularly interesti 
his article on “‘ Mr. Mencken, la Jeune Fille, and the New Spirit o 
Criticism,” makes pungent reading, Professor Sherman is a doughty 
champion of rational literary criticism against the faddists. 


Cloth. Cr. 8vo. 10/- net. 


*“ SWIMMING AND DIVING.” 
By Gerald Barnes. 


A book of practical iystruction which will be helpful alike to the 
beginner, the novice, the advanced swimmer and the coach, Iilus 
trated with specially posed photographs. 


Cloth. Cr. 8vo. 6/- net. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
Published monthly on the first day of the month. - 
An Illustrated Magazine of Art, Literature and Drama, Biography 
Fiction, Travel, Education, Natural Science, Economics, Philosopiy 
and Sociology. 
CONTENTS OF APRIL ISSUE. 
MODERN SCIENCE, by Michae! Pupin. é 
THE NEW PROBLEM OF PRESENT-DAY LEADERSHIP, by 
Whiting Wiliams. 
A COWPUNCHER SPEAKS, by Will James. 
GLAMIS: AN HISTORIC SCOTCH CASTLE, by M. E. Leicester 


Addis. Fi 
THE BAN ON TEACHING. AS I LIKE IT, by Willtam Lyom 
Phelps. 
DEPARIMENTS. The Field of Art, The Point of View, The 
Financial Situation, by Alexander Dana Noyes. ae 
Annual Subscription, post paid, reduced to 21/-; sing! 
copies 2/- (post paid 2/4). Sample copy on receipt of 4 


postage. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
7 Beak Street, London, W. 1. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


INTO THE EAST 
OTES ON BURMA AND MALAYA 
By RICHARD CURLE. With a P reface by JOSEPH 
CONRAD. Extra Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘ne Weekly Westminster Gazette:—‘I am not sure that this 
: h ig not a travel book de commerce, does not contain more 


whic 
net * spirit of travel, more of the poignancy and sweetness of 


memory than any I have read.’ 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY: 
HER LIFE & WORKS. 1861-1920. 
By E. M. TENISON. With Portrait and other 


Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 

Morning Post: “ The maker of her biography has made a delight- 

ful book of her reminiscences, in which this neglected seer of 
* passionate yesterdays ’ lives again and has her happy ending.” 


THE NATURE OF “INTELLIGENCE” 

AND THE PRINCIPLES OF COGNITION. 
By C. SPEARMAN, Grote Professor, University of 
London. 8vo. 15s. net. 

THE DISEASES OF THE TEA BUSH. 
By T. PETCH, B.A., B.Sc., Botanist and Mycologist 
to the Government of Ceylon, Author of “The 
Diseases and Pests of the Rubber Tree.” With 
Illustrations in Colour and in Black and White. 
Medium Svo. 20s. net. 


£1,000 in PRIZES 
EMPIRE REVIEW 


1/- net. Annual Subscription 


(post free) 15s. net. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL: 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE AND AIR. 
By eaher Seneral Sir Frrepericxk Sykes, G.B.E., K.C.B., 

















C.M.G. 

EMPIRE SEril, EMENT AND EMPIRE DEV ; LOPMENT (ITI.). 
By the Right Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. (First Lord of the 
Admiralty). 

LORD BIRKENHEAD'S GREAT BOOK. 

STORY OF PRESENT-DAY RUSSIA. 

By S. Pov’ Yacuev (translated by Leonard A. Magnus). 

ASIA’S CL tit TO IMMIGRATION INTO AUSTRALIA 
By ines we on Gory, F.R.S. (Professor of Geology, Univers ity 

E ASTER CU ‘STOMS OF BYGONE DAYS. 

By Lady Krnrocu-Cooxe. 


3y Criticus. 


LINKS WITH THE TROPICS. 
By Anprew Barrovr, C.B., C.M.G., M.D. 


OLYMPIC GAMES. 
By Bevirt Rupp (ex 4 resident of the O.U.A.C.). 
AN ENGLISHMAN’ ; LIFE IN ITAI By Oscar Brownie. 


MIGRATION OF BI ~~ 

A. LANDSBOROUGH Tomson, O.B.E., D.Sc. 
nee oe OF BRITS INDUSTRIE a8 , 
rLES TENNYSON, C.M.G. (Dey a -Director, F.B.1.). 
EMPIRE. TRADE AND FINANCE. etal a 
By the Eprror or tne “ Economist.” 


PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY. By Opserver. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


























Five Books by 
Sir Ray Lankester 





SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR (First 


Series ) 7s. 6d. net 
SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR (Second 
Series) 7s. 6d. net 


DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST 7s. 6d. net 
SECRETS OF EARTH AND SEA _ 8s. 64. net 
GREAT AND SMALL THINGS 7s. 6d. net 





METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 








THE SECRET OF 


“PUNCH'S* 
SUCCESS 


HE effectiveness, power, and 
permanence in the quality of 
“PUNCH” have been said to 
reside in the unobtrusive scholarship of its 
contributors on which “ PUNCH ” is based. 


HE degree of scholarship possessed by 

an accomplished writer does not show 
by this or that mark on the surface of his 
writing. It informs and suffuses all he has 
to say. Let one look at the substance of 
this or that cartoon, this or that editorial 
comment, and then ask oneself what sort 
of scholarship the man must have had who 
would, in the circumstances, think of just 
that thing, and of putting it in just that way. 


In “PUNCH,” whether in cartoon or 
comment, the /ocus classicus, the standard 
parallelof thesituation under ““PUNCH’S” 
eye, is always s brought in without effort; it 
comes in of itself. The whole 1 range of 
Greek and Latin literature, the modern 
English classic, the native legend, the 
drawing-room ballad, the street song, the 
current popular verse, are all turned to 
instant good account for refer rence, citation, 
adaptation or parody. 


To the man of culture and discrimination 
“PUNCH ” is a weekly intellectual treat. 


Tell your Newsagent to send 
“PUNCH” to you regularly 
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A ‘Sibontion of Books frem 


i H. F. & G. Withesby’ s List 





Sport, Nature & Travel. 


A Monograph of the Pheasants. 
By WILLIAM BEEBE. Four Vols., Royal 4to. 
£12 10s. net per vol. 
A sumptuous work: many beautiful coloured 
plates, fine photogravures, rag paper. Limited 
edition. Scientifically accurate and exhaustive with 
delightful life historics. 


The Deer and Deer Forests of Scotland. 
By ALEX. INKSON McCONNOCHIE, F.Z.S. 
Royal 8vo. Numerous photographs, 25s. net. 

A history of the forests; their ancient and present- 


day conditions, tenancies and game capacity. 


A Naturalist in Hindustan. 
By MAJOR R. W. G. HINGSTON, ML.C., M.B., 
1.M.S. Demy &vo. With photographs and 
sketches. 16s. net. 
An absorbing nature-romance, full of patient 
observation and ingenious experiment. A book 
for the student of the phenomena of instinct. 


2nd Impression. 


The Edge of the Jungle. 
By WILLIAM BEEBE. Demy 8yo. _ Illustrated 
from photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 
The wonderful forests of British Guiana, with 
their teeming tropical life, form the theme of these 
vivid cameos from the pen of a writer whose fame 
is so well established. 
2nd Impression. 


Record Bags and Shooting Records. 
3y HUGH S. GLADSTONE, M.A., F.R-S.E., 
.Z.S., M.B.0.U. Demy 8vo. With photographs 
and reproductions from old engravings. 15s. net. 
Authoritative and complete with sections upon 
markmanship and the speed and weight of birds. 


Fishing in Eden. 
By WILLIAM NELSON, O.B.E., M.A. _Intro- 
duction by SIR ARTHUR ROBINSON, K.C.B., 
C.B.E. Demy 8vo. Photographs, colour plate and 
map. 12s. Od. net. 


The Badger, Afield and Underground. 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN, F.Z.S. Demy 8vo. 
Photographs and sketches. &s. 6d. net. 

A creature of the night, with habits little known 
and often misunderstood, Brock, in all his way- 
wardness, courage and serenity, receives full 
measure of unbiased treatment from the pen of 
this keen observer. 


A Practical Handbook of British Birds. 
2 Vols. Edited by H. F. WITHERBY, M.B.E., 
M.B.O.U., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. Coloured 
and monochrome plates, and text figures. Vol. I. 
40s. net; Vol. 11. 48s. 6d. net (in progress). 


. , om - 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. 
Vol. 148 (1922). Edited by O. STAPF, Ph.D., 
FRA S. Royal 8vo. 48 hand-coloured plates. 
63s. net. 


A Biology of the 


British Hemiptera-Heteroptera. 
By E. A. BUTLER, B.A., B.Sc., FLE.S. Royal 8vo. 
Coloured plates and photographs. 63s. net. 


Man as a Geolegical Agent. 
By R. L. SHERLOCK, D.Sce., A.R.C.Sce., F.G.S. 
Introduction by A. SMITH WOODWARD, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Demy Svo. With photographs and maps. 
20s. net. 





Frem Golden Gate to Golden Sun. 


- HERMANN NORDEN, Fellow of the Ro 


Geographical and American Geog traphical S 


Demy 8vo. Numerous photographs, 15s. net 


A Record of Travel, Sport and Observation 


Siam and Malaya. 


Windjammer Yarns. 


By CAPTAIN ALEX ANDERSON. Dem ry § 
With contemporary photographs. 12s. 6d. net, 


An excellent narrative of sea adventure dur 
early ’sixties, told by an old South African ; 


with that honest directness which traffic with the 


sea engenders. 


The Highlands with Rope and Rucksack, 


By ERNEST A. BAKER, D.Lit., M.A. Dem 
Sar gery photographs. ‘12s. 6d. net 


Peak and pass scrambling under all conditions jn 
remote parts of the Highlands, related with | 


wealth of colour, humour and movement. 


The Backbone of Africa. 


By SIR ALFRED SHARPE, K.C.M. 
(formerly Governor of Ny asaland) Demy 
With photographs and maps. 16s. net P 


A record of travel with some suggestions 


administrative reform. 


Bantu Beliefs and Magic. 


By C. W. HOBLEY, C.M. G. Introduction by SIR 


JAME S FRAZER, F.R.S Demy 8yo. 
photographs. 18s. net. : 


Technical. 
Pioneer Railway Engineering. 


By H. STRINGER, B.A. (Resident Engineer 


Peking-Mukden Railway.) Demy 8yo 


numerous diagrams and text figures. 12s. 6d. net, 
Second to none amongst the opportunities of 
Empire are those which await the resourcefu 
engineer. Every complication of a subject which 
ramifies endlessly, will be found to undergo analysis 


in this practica! treatise. 


Low Temperature Carbonisation of 
Bituminous Coal. 


By ANDREW McCULLOCH, A.1.C., A.M.CT,, 


and NEVILLE SIMPKIN, M.Sc.(Tech.), 


Medium 8vo. Photographs and diagrams. 18s. net. 


A thorough and highly technical treatis« 
subject of wide significance. 


Coal and Allied Subjects. 


By F. S. SINNATT, M.B.E., M.Sc.(Tech.), F.1.C., 


M.1.Min.E., and Associates. Crown 8vo. 
trated. 15s, net. 


A Tested Method of 
Laboratory Organisation. 


By F. S. J. PILE, M.A., and R. JOHNSTON. 
With an Introduction by W. R. BARCLAY, 0O.B.L. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
The importance of laboratory work has calle 


a Text Book such as this, with detailed des Sci 


tions of buildings, organisation, costing, per 
and the like. 


Tested Methods of 


Metallurgical Analysis (Non-Ferrous). 
By F. S. J. PILE, M.A, and R. JOHNSTON. 
With an Introduction by C. T. HEYCOCK. Cro 


8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
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